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Pinay When you sign your order for non-slip 
Seal-O-San you sign for membership 
in a roster of 5500 top-flight coaches—the mog 
successful in the land. These coaches knoy 
the value of Seal-O-San in producing winning 
basketball teams. They rely on slip-proof Sea}, 
O-San to prevent floor injuries and to put speed 
and “zip” into dribbling, passing, shooting, 
Their confidence is rewarded with better team, 





work, faster footwork, greater team strength, 




























































When you seal your gym floor 





with Seal-O-San you are getting 
the last word in a perfect playing surface. 
The special ingredients in Seal-O-San pro- 
vide a flexible surface for the flexible sole 
of the gym shoe, making possible quick 
starts and stops without danger of skid or 
fall. Also, a Seal-O-San floor is sanitary, 
with germ-laden cracks sealed to guard 
against infections from cuts or floor burns. 


VERED... 


And when championship honors come your way as 






=e : they have to so many Seal-O-San coaches, you'll won- 
der why you waited so long to boost yourself among the win- 
ners. So take the first step toward placing your team—and your- 
self—near the top next season by putting a mop-applied, low- 
cost, non-slippery Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor—now. 


With the endorsement of 5500 coaches—it must be good! 
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ASK ABOUT THE DERMA-SAN CONTROL SYSTEM FOR REMOVING THE MENACE OF ATHLETE'S FOOT. IT’S SIMPLE, DIRECT, SURE. 
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Some Health Problems of College 
Women 


By 


ELEANOR METHENY 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


energy to (1) do well the job he has to do, 
(2) enjoy life to its fullest, and (3) meet 
emergencies which may arise.” 


7] A HEALTHY person is one who has sufficient 


This definition has been used as a point of departure 
for lectures and discussions in freshman health educa- 
tion at the University of Southern California for the 
past three years. It has aroused many interesting argu- 
ments and comments, and has stimulated a certain 
amount of self-analysis on the part of the students. It 
has been the custom for several semesters to crystallize 
this self-analysis by having each student write a term 
paper entitled “My Major Health Problem and What 
I am Doing About It.” The emphasis has been on 
analysis in terms of the individual’s ability to meet the 
definition of the healthy person, given above. These 
papers are subjective; they are probably colored some- 
what by the attitudes expressed in class by the in- 
structor and the students ; but they do provide informa- 
tion concerning the health of college women as seen 
through their own eyes, and they do give the health 
educator some insight into the needs of college women 
for information, guidance, and help in solving the prob- 
lems which keep them from being completely healthy 
and happy individuals. 

Three hundred of these papers were selected at 
random for analysis. Their authors are a cross section 
of the freshmen women at the University of Southern 
California. They are probably not completely typical 
of the “average” college woman, since the University 
of Southern California is a private institution with 
high tuition. Rather they represent the young women 
of that more fortunate segment of the population of the 
United States which enjoys economic stability and re- 
sources for adequate medical care. This influences to 
some extent the findings here reported, but it would 
seem safe to assume that these girls are at least no more 
unhealthy than the average young women of eighteen 
to twenty-one years of age. 

Of these three hundred girls, only eleven, 3.7 percent, 
reported that they considered themselves completely 
healthy individuals according to the basic definition of 
health used in the class. Eighty-four more, 18 percent, 
were essentially healthy. They had defects which had 
been corrected, or problems which were temporary or 
of such a nature that they could be avoided by follow- 
ing a sensible health regimen. 


Combining these two groups, 95 girls, 31.7 percent, 
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were, in their own opinion, healthy individuals able 
to pursue their college work without handicap and with 
complete enjoyment. The remaining 205, 68.3 percent, 
had health handicaps which had not been successfully 
overcome. Of these, 27 reported two major health 
problems, and nine reported three major health prob- 
lems. Such a situation is worthy of analysis by the 
teacher whose job it is to educate these girls for 
healthy living. 

The defects and problems listed are classified in 
Table I. They are discussed below in order of fre- 
quency of mention. 

Chronic Fatigue.—Thirty-seven girls, 12.3 percent, 
mentioned chronic fatigue as their most persistent 
health problem. Twelve of these girls mentioned other 
problems, of which chronic fatigue might be either the 
cause or the effect. These other problems included 
eye-strain, constipation, headaches, underweight, fre- 
quent colds, dietary difficulties, poor posture, and an 





TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION OF HEALTH PROBLEMS REPORTED BY 
THREE HuNpRED COLLEGE WoMEN 
Helped by 





Essen- Major Under — School 
tially Health Medical Health 
Healthy Problem Care — Instruction 

No Health Problem 11 
Chronic Fatigue 37 5 6 
Body Mechanics 20 16 13 15 
Frequent Colds 32 15 1 
Overweight 15 14 7 6 
Eyes 10 17 22 1 
Skin 5 20 15 l 
Dysmenorrhea 2 19 8 7 
Teeth 10 9 18 
Constipation 6 8 2 6 
Allergies 4 aS « 6 
Underweight 4 7 1 
Feet 1 9 3 1 
Mental-Nervous 10 2 
Anemia 10 9 
Endocrine 9 7 
Cardiac 5 5 
Tonsils 3 3 
Headaches Z 1 
Ears 2 2 1 
Asthma 1 1 
Kidneys 1 1 
Frigid paralysis 1 1 
Spastic 1 | 
Minor ‘fi 3 

95 241* 151 45 


* Represents 205 women, 27 with two problems and 9 with 
three. 


205 








unhappy love affair. The fatigue was attributed to lack 
of sleep because of social conditions in the sorority 
house or dormitory, combination of part-time work with 
school attendance, heavy school schedule, and too many 
extracurricular activities. Ten of these girls were 
taking vitamins, either with or without prescription, five 
were under medical care, one was taking high colonics, 
and one was being treated weekly for a “dislocated 
vertebra.” 

Body Mechanics.—Thirty-six girls, 12 percent, con- 
sidered their major problem to be one of body me- 
chanics. For 20 of these the problem was primarily an 
aesthetic one which they were attacking through exer- 
cise or ‘‘posture consciousness,” so it seemed reasonable 
to consider them as essentially healthy individuals. Of 
the remaining sixteen, two suffered from chronic fatigue 
and constipation, and fourteen had serious orthopedic 
defects. Thirteen were under medical and orthopedic 
care for defects including persistent low-back pain, 
paralysis resulting from poliomyelitis, lateral curvature, 
broken back, and loss of muscle function following 
severe illness. 


Frequent Colds.—Thirty-two girls, 10.7 percent, suf- 
fered from frequent or chronic colds, complicated for 
four of them by constipation, underweight, overweight, 
or chronic fatigue. Six attributed their colds to sinus 
infections, and two described their problem as chronic 
bronchitis. Fifteen were under medical care, the treat- 
ment including vitamins, cold shots, and sulfa drugs, 
supplemented by diet and rest. 

Overweight. — Twenty-nine girls, 9.7 percent, be- 
lieved themselves to be overweight, but fifteen of them 
were classed as essentially healthy since it appeared that 
their problem was one of aesthetics rather than health. 
For seven of the girls, constipation, acne, dysmenorrhea, 
hayfever, infected tonsils, sinusitis, anemia, or myopia 
were reported as further problems. Seven girls were 
under medical care, five following medically prescribed 
diets. Thirteen were following self-chosen diets, rang- 
ing from the Lindlahr Seven-Day diet to an attempt 
to reduce the size of the portions of all food eaten. Five 
were trying to attack the problem. through exercise, 
three were taking thyroxin, one was taking mineral oil 
daily, and six honestly admitted that their efforts to 
control weight were mostly wishful thinking. 

Eye Defects—Twenty-seven girls, 9 percent, re- 
ported eye defects, but ten stated that glasses provided 
complete correction, and that they considered them- 
selves essentially healthy in spite of this corrected de- 
fect. Twenty-two were under professional care, and 20 
were wearing glasses as prescribed. Three stated that 
their defects were non-correctible, and three were de- 
pending upon the Bates exercises for correction. Four 
were taking vitamin A, and one stated that she had 
solved her mental problem by getting harlequin glasses 
which she enjoyed wearing because they gave her a 
“piquant look.” 

Skin Troubles—Twenty-five girls, 8.3 percent, stat- 
ed that concern for their skin and complexion consti- 
tuted their major problem. Eleven had acne, twelve 
had unsightly blemishes, and two suffered from per- 
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sisten dryness of the skin. For five of these girls, the 
problem was of such a minor nature that they could 
be classed as essentially healthy. Fifteen were under 
the care of a doctor or a dermatologist, and were being 
treated by diet, X-ray, or vitamins. 

Dysmenorrhea.—Twenty-one girls, 7 percent, suf- 
fered from dysmenorrhea to such an extent that it in- 
terfered with their work and play schedule every 
month. Specific contrivuting factors were mentioned 
by nine girls, including thyroid deficiency, overweight, 
back strain, broken pelvis, and tipped uterus. Eight 
girls were under medical care, and eight were using 
some type of systematic exercise to relieve their dis- 
tress. Five made mention of the Billig exercise, three 
reporting improvement when the exercise was used 
consistently, and two reporting complete relief. These 
two were classed as essentially healthy. 

Teeth—Nineteen girls, 6.3 percent, considered their 
teeth their greatest health problem. Eighteen were re- 
ceiving dental care, but one stated that she “could not 
bear to go to the dentist.” Ten of the girls reported 
that all cavities had been cared for, and they now need- 
ed only semi-annual check-ups. These girls were con- 
sidered as essentially healthy. The remaining nine had 
more serious defects, including calcium deficiency and 
defective enamel. 


Constipation.—Fourteen girls, 4.7 percent, were 
chronically constipated. Six stated that constipation 
did not occur when they “found time” to follow a reg- 
ular habit of elimination, but that late rising, crowding 
in the bathrooms of the sorority houses and dormitories, 
and “eight o’clocks” made it difficult for them to main- 
tain this regularity. They were considered essentially 
healthy. Of the remaining eight, two were under med- 
ical care, one was being treated with high colonics twice 
a week, two depended upon laxatives self-prescribed, 
two were using systematic exercise, and all claimed 
that they watched their diets carefully. 


Allergies —Twelve girls, 4 percent, were allergic to 
one or more substances, this sensitivity resulting in hay 
fever, hives, skin irritation, or boils. Eight of them 
were under medical care, four had found satisfactory 
relief either through injections or avoidance of specific 
substances, and could be considered essentially healthy. 


Underweight Underweight is a much less common 
problem than overweight, at least in the opinion of 
these college women. Eleven girls, 3.7 percent, con- 
sidered themselves underweight according to their own 
standards, but four stated that they had always been 
so, suffered no distress from it, and considered them- 
selves essentially healthy. Three complained of chronic 
fatigue as a result of their inability to gain weight, and 
two said the problem had arisen only since coming to 
college and finding it difficult to “balance their meals” 
when eating away from home. Only one girl was under 
medical care, principally for a sinus infection, and only 
secondarily because of her nutritional status. 

Miscellaneous Major Problems. — Fifty-five girls, 
18.3 percent, reported other major health problems, no 
specific ailment being mentioned more than ten times. 
Ten girls had foot troubles, including corns, weak and 
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painful arches, athlete’s foot, infected toenail, and papil- 
joma. Three were under medical care. Mental and 
nervous problems were mentioned by another ten, in- 
cluding emotional instability, unpleasant nervous hab- 
its, an inferiority complex, asthmatic attacks caused by 
an unpleasant home situation, mental fatigue caused by 
worry over love affairs, and one “manic-depressive 
temperament.” Two of these girls were under medical 


care, the rest chose to worry rather than seek profes- . 


sional advice. Another ten girls reported themselves 
as anemic, eight of them being under medical care for 
this condition. Nine girls suffered from endocrine im- 
balances, including hormone, pituitary, and thyroid de- 
ficiency, hyperthyroidism, and diabetes. Seven of these 
girls were under medical care. Restriction or modifica- 
tion of physical activity was necessary for five girls 
because of heart lesions; all five were under medical 
care. Three girls had infected tonsils, all reporting 
that they were under medical care and that the tonsils 
were to be removed at the end of the semester. Also 
under medical care were the remaining eight girls, in- 
cluding two with migraine headaches, and one each 
with frigid paralysis of the face, spastic paralysis, 
asthma, kidney infection, ear infection and deafness, 
and deafness following an adult attack of measles. 


Miscellaneous Minor Problems.—Seven girls report- 
ed minor problems, no one of which could be consid- 
ered a serious detriment to health. These included two 
girls with positive Mantoux tests who were under ob- 
servation, having chest X-rays every six months; two 
with persistent dandruff, one who complained of ex- 
cessive perspiration, one whose heels were so narrow 
that she suffered from frequent blisters, and one with 
a tendency to slight nosebleed following strenuous ex- 
ertion. These girls were classed as essentially healthy. 


Discussion 


There are two ways of looking at these data. One 
may be discouraged by the fact that two-thirds of the 
young women of this favored population do not enjoy 
sufficient health to profit completely from the oppor- 
tunities which university life offers. It is depressing 
to know that approximately half of them are necessarily 
under medical and professional care while pursuing 
their college careers. But looking on the bright side of 
the picture, it should be emphasized that one-third of 
them have no major defects or health problems; and 
it is encouraging to note that of the 205 who do have 
health defects, 151 have sensibly sought professional 
advice and are under medical care for the relief or cor- 
rection of these defects. Of these, 18 are under tne 
care of a dentist, 22, an oculist or optometrist, 15, a 
dermatologist, and 96 are being cared for by a medical 
doctor, orthopedist, osteopath, or chiropractor. 


These facts are a matter of concern to the health 
educator, but more specifically the educator’s interest 
centers in the role which the school has played and can 
play in improving the situation. Forty-five girls volun- 
teered the information that they had received construc- 
tive help from either their health education or their 
physical education classes. This information was not 
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asked for when the paper was assigned; it was contrib- 
uted voluntarily by the girls who thought it worthy of 
mention. Again, it may be discouraging to note that 
the health educator had reached in any degree only 
one-sixth of the. group; but it is encouraging to note 
that one-sixth of the girls felt sufficiently indebted to 
their health instructor to acknowledge that they had 
received information or formed an attitude which was 
useful. 


It is interesting to note the areas in which the health 
program was successful in influencing these students. 
Fifteen stated that they had received real help in solv- 
ing their problems of posture and body mechanics. 
This is gratifying, because the University of Southern 
California has placed considerable emphasis on a course 
in practical body mechanics, and expects soon to make 
this course a requirement for all girls. Seven girls 
found the instruction concerning relief from dysmenor- 
rhea helpful, and six reported that when they followed 
the instructor’s suggestions they experienced less diffi- 
culty with constipation. Six more found the advice 
given on diet and control of weight sensible and useful, 
and six adopted schedules of work and play designed 
to relieve their chronic fatigue. Help was also received 
in the control of colds by adequate outdoor exercise 
and sufficient rest. One girl reported that in health 
education she was finaily convinced that her resistance 
to wearing glasses was childish and foolish, and she 
had been motivated to correct her faulty vision; one 
found exercise and rest helpful in clearing up skin 
blemishes; one visited the school orthopedist after 
hearing the discussion on foot mechanics; and one 
stated that her attitude toward her deafness had been 
much improved after she thought over the discussion 
on mental health. . 


This evidence, scanty though it is, indicates that the 
health educator can play a vital role in improving the 
health status of college women. It also points out the 
areas in which instruction is likely to be effective, and 
suggests directions which such instruction should take. 


The college girl is in the process of becoming an 
adult. She is gradually leaving the sphere of parental 
control in matters pertaining to her health. She must 
acquire self-direction and self-responsibility if she is to 
enjoy her adult years as a healthy individual. The 
college health educator can aid her in making this child- 
adult, dependence-independence transition by helping 
her to develop an intelligent understanding of and 
healthy attitude toward the health problems she is meet- 
ing and will meet in her adult years. This can be done 
by increasing her knowledge in the specific areas where 
knowledge will be most needed, but such knowledge 
will prove ineffective unless it is accompanied by a 
willingness to apply it to her own problems as they 
exist or arise. 


By the time a girl has reached college age, certain 
defects, infections, and illnesses have occurred. The 
college health instructor cannot prevent them, and in 
many instances they were not preventable. For most 
college women the health problem has become one of 

(Continued on Page 251) 
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Airplane view of downtown Springfield and West Springfield, showing the Connecticut River, with Memorial Bridge and North End Bric ge crossing the river. 


April 23-26 


Hotel Kimball 


Springfield, Mass. 


“Fitness for Living in a Democracy” 


The interpretation of the theme in all our mectings is to be 
based on our responsibility to educate our people for effective 
living in a democracy. The major consideration of all our 
deliberations must be the child, the youth, and the adult 
whom we endeavor to serve, and the contributions which our 
particular field makes toward his growth and development. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 23 


9:30 a.M. Registration. 

Visits to Springfield public schools, private schools, nearby 
colleges, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boys’ Club, Girls’ Club, 
nursery schools, and public parks. 

12:00. Exhibits open. 

Luncheons as desired. 
1:00p.m. College tour, Executive Committee. 
1:30 p.m. Registration and visitations continued. 
3:30 p.m. Nominating Committee meeting. 
9:00 p.m. E. D. A. Legislative Council meetings. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24 
7:00 a.m. Breakfasts as desired. 
8:00 a.m. Section chairmen meeting. Attendance required of 
all section chairmen. Meeting open to all who wish to 
attend. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
10:00 A. m.-12 :00 uM. 


Safety 
Presiding: Philip G. Lewis, Chairman, Philadelphia Public 
Schools. 





Chairman-Elect: Walter Cox, Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
Secretary-A ppointed: Julius E. Kuhnert, Supervisor of 

Physical Education, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Secretary-Elect: William H. Bowers, Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Safety, Briarcliff Public Schools, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Topics and Speakers: 

1. “The Organization and Operation of the Schoolboy 
Safety Patrol,” Jacob D. Geiger, Supervisor of Physi- 
cal and Health Education, Public Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

2. “Trends in Safety Education in the Senior High 
School,” William P. Uhler, Jr., Assistant in Physical 
Education, Department of Education, N. J. 


School Nurses 
Presiding: Miss Virginia Krisner, Floral Park-Bellerose 
School, New York. 
Speaker: Dr. L. Jackson Smi#&, Commissioner of Public 
Health. 
Topic: “Relationship Between the Physical Education De- 
partment and the School Health Personnel.” 


Recreation 
Presiding: Bernard E. Hughes, New York University, 
New York City. 
Topic: “Community Organization for Recreation.” 
Panel: Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State College, and 
Committee on Community Organization. 
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George W. Ayars 


Mazie V. Scanlon 
President President-Elect 





Cc. Walter Kadel 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Eastern District Officers 


Topic: “Professional Training for Recreation Personnel” 

Panel: Harriet McCormick, Teachers College, and Com- 
mittee on Professional Training. 

Dance 

Presiding: Patricia Urner, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. 

Secretary: June Chamberlain, House-in-the-Pines School, 
Norton, Mass. 

Speaker: Claire Weigt, Bard College, Annandale-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

Topic: “Contributions of Dance to Effective Living.” 

Speaker: Janey Price, Department of Theatre, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. 

Topic: “Laban Dance Notation.” 

Discussion of the Proposed Platform of the National Dance 
Section. 

Business meeting. Election of officers. Discussion of 
problems to be pursued during the coming year by the 
Dance Section. 


Intramurel Athletics 

Presiding: Archie D. Hall, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, North Syracuse, N. Y. 

Health and safety factors to be considered in a college 
intramural program: 

Required physical examination. 

Should a training period be required for the more strenu- 
ous sports? 

Are student officials competent to handle games such 
as touch football, basketball, hockey, etc? 

Training methods for student officials. 

Discussion Leader: Joseph C. Clarke, Acting Director of 
Physical Education, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Speaker: H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield College, Spring- 

field, Mass. 

Topic: “Adaptation of the Intramural Program for the 
Physically Handicapped.” 

Speaker: Joseph E. Gargan, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. 

Topic: “Organization, Supervision, and Administration of 
Intramurals, Secondary School Level.” 

Discussion leader and summarizer: Millard Rogers, De- 
partment of Physical Education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

College and University Physical Education for Men 

— John M. Harmon, Boston University, Boston, 

Mass. 
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Speaker: Col. F. M. Green, U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y. 

Topic: “Physical Fitness as Tested at West Point” 

Speaker: Joseph McKenney, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Boston Public Schools. 

Topic: “The Proper Relationship of College Football to 
the Physical Education Program.” 

Speaker: Leslie W. Irwin, Professor of Health and Phy- 
sical Education, Boston University. 

Topic: “The Value of Physical Education in Building 
Habits of Recreation.” 


12:30-3:00 p.m. State Presidents and Executive Committee 


Luncheon. Other luncheons as desired. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


2 :00-4 :00 P. M. 


Therapeutics 

Presiding: Mrs. Ivalclare Howland, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, State Teachers College, Cortland, 
NM. ¥. 

Speaker: Ellen Kelly, Williamsport, Pa., Public Schools. 

Topic: “A Posture-Body Mechanics Program in Public 
Schools.” 

Speaker: Maillard Rogers, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
me WS 

Topic: “A Re-Conditioning Program for Returned Vet- 
erans in College.” 

Speaker: Lt. Elbert F. Cicenia, Rehabilitation Training 
Officer, U. S. Navy Hospital, Springfield, Mass. 

Topic: “The Rehabilitation Program of the U. S. Navy 
Hospital.” 

Health and Nutrition 

Presiding: Melva B. Bakkie, Nutrition Division, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Topic: “How Can We Work Cooperatively in Building a 
School and Community Health Program.” 

Discussion Leader: Muriel Bliss, Executive Secretary, 
Hartford Tuberculosis and Public Health Society. 
Panel: Virginia VanSlyke, Binghamton Schools, New 

York, and others. 
Camping 
Presiding: Dr. William M. Grimshaw, Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Topic: “Professsional Training for Camping Personnel.” 
Panel: Milton Howard, and Committee on Professional 
Training. 
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School Dentists and Dental Hygienists 
Presiding: Raeburn R. Davenport, Boston, Mass. 
Kodaslide lecture illustrating the dental program. 
Symposium on phases of school dental program for dentists 
and dental hygienists. 
Exhibit of A. D. A. dental educational material for teachers. 
Women’s Athletics 
Presiding: Marian Purbeck, Hackensack Public Schools, 


N. J. 
Secretary: Gertrude Swift, Senior High School, West- 
field, N. J. 


Speakers’ Topics: 
“Fitness as Applicable to Girls and Women.” 
“Better Citizens Through Sports and Games,” Elizabeth 
Beall. 
“Building a Program in Sports and Games,” Ethel Klo- 
berg. 
““A Parent Looks at Girls’ Sports.” 
“The Contribution of a Sports Program as Seen by a 
High School Student.” 
Discussion Groups: 
Elementary Schools, Ruth Abernathy. 
Secondary Schools, Rosabel Steinhauer. 
Colleges, Marjorie E. Fish. 
Community Agencies. 
“Back Team” Groups. 
“N.S.W.A. Accepts ahe Challenge,” Martha Gable. 


Men’‘s Athletics 

Presiding: James M. Culberson, School Department, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. ° 

Speaker: John M. Harmon, Director of Athletics, Boston 
University. 

Topic: “Athletic Problems We Face in the Postwar Era.” 

Speaker: Lt. James C. Loveless, U.S.N.R., Newport, R. I. 

Topic: “A Glimpse of Postwar Athletics.” 

Speaker: John DaGrose, Holy Cross College. 

Topic: “Football and the American Boy.” 

Summarizers: Lewis P. Andreas, Director of Athletics, 
Syracuse University; Carl Lundholm, Director of Ath- 
letics, University of New Hampshire; Arthur Winters, 
Director of Physical Education, LaFayette College. 


Public Schools 

Presiding: Charles B. Lewis, State Director of Physical 
Education, R. I. 

Secretary: H. Walker, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Theme: “What types of physical activity will produce best 
results for the development of physical fitness?” 
Elementary schools—junior and senior high school girls, 

Estelle G. Cuddy, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, New Britain, Conn. 

Junior high school boys—senior high school boys, John 
H. Osterberg, Supervisor, Athletics for Boys, Public 
Schools, Providence, R. I. 

Should there be a program of health instruction in the 
high school or should all available time be given to 
physical activity? Richard Schmoyer, Director, Health 
and Physical Education, Public Schools, Lynn, Mass. 


Private Schools 
Presiding: May Fogg, Windsor School, Boston, Mass. 
Panel Forum: . 

Programming—correcting work, regular gymnasium 
work, sports. 

Grading—methods, type of report. 

Athletic associations—Directors from four representa- 
tive schools will lead the discussion. General dis- 
cussion will follow. 

4:00-5:30 P.m. Consultants Tea, Tapestry Room, Art Mu- 
seum. 
SECTION MEETINGS 
4:00-6:00 Pp. m. 
Administrative Directors 
Presiding: Mr. Joseph McKenney, Director of Physical 
Education, Boston Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 
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Topics: “Should Massachusetts high schools play their 
interscholastic football games under the National Fed. 
eration Rules?”; “Should Commissioners be selected to 
appoint officials for all interscholastic contests 2” 


Speakers’ panel: To be announced. 


Administrative Measurements 
Presiding: Ellis H. Champlin, State Department of Edy. 
cation, Albany, N. Y. 
Topics: To be announced. 
Speakers: To be announced. 


Research 

Presiding: Fred Foertsch, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Discussion Leader: H. Harrison Clarke, Director of Grad- 
uate Studies, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Speaker: H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield- College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Topic: “A Philosophy of Research.” 

Speaker: Marion E. Purbeck, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Public Schools, Hackensack, N. J. 

Topic: “Physical Fitness Tests for Junior and Senior 
High School Girls.” 

Speaker: Leonard A. Larson, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education and Health, School of Education, 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Topic: “Some Physical Fitness Research in the Army Air 
Forces.” 

Speaker: Warren W. Coxe, Director, Division of Research, 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Topic: “Findings of the New York Study of Health and 
Physical Education.” 


Teacher Training 

Presiding: H. Harrison Clarke, Director of Graduate 
Study, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

General Topic: Necessary Adjustments in Professional 
Training from the War. 

For Health Education: John H. Shaw, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Discussion by Charles C. Wilson, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Marion Cook, Wellesley 
College. 

For Physical Education: Arthur A. Esslinger, Springfield 
College. Discussion by Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Leonard A. Larson, 
School of Education, New York University. 

For Recreational Leadership: Royal Burpee, Director of 
Overseas Service, United Service Organization. Dis- 
cussion by Carroll H. Bryant, National Director, Water 
Safety Service, American National Red Cross; Charles 
B. Cranford, Assistant Superintendent, Westchester 
County Rcreation Commission, White Plains, N. Y. 

General Topic: Curriculum Building. 

For Health Education: H. F. Kilander, National Tubercu- 
losis Association. Discussion by Dorothy Ainsworth, 
Smith College; Marguerite Vollmer, High School, Ocean- 
side, N. Y. 

For Physical Education: Leslie Irwin, School of Educa- 
tion, Boston University. Discussion by Ellis H. Champ- 
lin, Acting Director, Division of Health and Physical 
Education, New York State Education Department; 
Ethel T. Kloberg, High School, Baldwin, N. Y. 

For Recreation Leadership: Caswell Miles, Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. Discussion by William F. 
Meredith, University of Pennsylvania; Francis J. Moench, 
Cortland State Teachers College. 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
8:30 P. M. 


Presiding: George W. Ayars, President. 

Greetings: Mayor Daniel B. Brunton, Springfield, Mass. 

Introduction of Guests. 

Presentation of Honor Awards:Lloyd M. Jones, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

Guest Speaker: Clarence I. Chatto, Springfield Public 
Schools. 

Reception and Dance. 
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Square dancing under the direction of Lawrence Loy of 
Springfield. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 25 


7:00 A. M. Breakfast meetings. iy a 
9:00 A. M. Executive Committee visit to exhibitors. 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
9-30-10 :45 A. M. 
Presiding: George W. Ayars, President. 
Speaker: William F. Russell, Dean of Teachers College, 

Columbia University. 

Topic: “Leisure Education and Recreation in a Democ- 
racy.” 
Speaker: Clifford L. Brownell, Professor of Health and 

Physical Education, Columbia University. 

Topic: “Organization and Plans for Workshops.” 
DIVISION MEETINGS 
11:00 a. M.-12:00 M. 
Health Education Division 
Presiding: Dr. Nelson S. Walke, Boston University. 
Program to be announced. 
Physical Education Division 
Presiding: Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith College. 
Discussion Leaders: 

Elementary Level—Dorothy Hutchinson, Montclair, N.J. 

Girls’ High School Level—Mrs. Gertrude Payton, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Boys’ High School Level—Louis Hutto, Salem. Mass. 

College Women—Bessie Rudd, Pembroke College, 
Providence, R. I. 

College Men—Alison Marsh, Amherst, Mass. 

Teacher Training—Francis Moench, Cortland State 
Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 

Recreation Division 
Presiding: Caswell M. Miles, State Department of Educa- 

tion, N. Y. 

Topic: Meaning of War Experiences for Camping and 

Recreation Programs. 

Panel: Royal H. Burpee, Program Director, Overseas De- 

partment, U.S.O. 

What are the significant experiences that people have 
had because of the war? 

What has been the effect of the war on recreation and 
camping ? 

What are the implications of these experiences ? 

What recommendations may be made for the improve- 
ment of recreation and camping? 

12:00 m.-1:30 p.m. Luncheon meetings. Reunion luncheons. 
2:00-4:00 Pp. Mm. Division Workshops. 
Health Division. Program to be announced. 
Physical Education Division. Program to be announced. 
Recreation Division: 

Section A. Camping Workshop. William M. Grimshaw, 
Chairman of Section on Camping, Director. Work- 
shop will center around committee work and recom- 
mendations of Committee on Camping for children, 
youth, the family and adults. 

Recreation Workshop: 

Section B. Bernard E. Hughes, New York University, 
Director. Workshop to center around work and 
recommendations for recreation. 


STUDENT SECTION MEETING 
2:00-4:00 p. m. 
Presiding: Marion Thompson, Sargent College, Boston, 
University, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary: Peggy L. Marsh, Smith College. 
Topic: To be announced. 
Speakers: To be announced. 


SECTION DEMONSTRATIONS 
4:00-6:00 Pp. om. 
Dance 
American Country Dances, Hooker Elementary School, 
Helen C. Bergman, directing. (To demonstrate to every 
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General Information 

Commercial exhibits will be in the main dining room, 
educational exhibits, lobby, Hotel Kimball . . . the 
Registration Desk will be open Tuesday, April 23, at 
9 a.m....a convention badge is required for admission 
to all meetings, social functions, and demonstrations .. . 
badges, programs, and other convention information will 
be given delegates upon registration . consultation 
service will be available . . . a consultants’ tea has been 
arranged for Wednesday, April 24, from 4-5:30 p. m. in 
the Tapestry Room of the Art Museum. . . extra copies 
of the program at the Registration Desk for 25c each. 











young American of varied nationalities learning through 
dance the first lesson of democracy—that of groups 
working together.) 

3allroom Dancing, Van Sickle Jr. High School, Grace 
Knapton, directing. (To demonstrate a wholesome, en- 
joyable activity with recreational value that helps to 
create ease in social relationships and poise on social 
occasions. ) 

Modern Dance—the creative side of dance; the treatment 
of a selected pattern, by college students from Mount 
Holyoke College, under the direction of Mrs. Gertrude 
Lippincott, and from Smith College, under the direction 
of Mrs. Margaret Hanna. 


Women’s Athletics 
Archery. 
Badminton. 
Physical fitness tests. 
School Nurses 
Presiding: Virginia Krisner, Chairman. 
Demonstration of Mass Vision Testing by the Betts Tele- 
binocular Machine, Keystone View Company, N. Y.— 
Dr. Philip W. Johnston, Research Consultant of De- 
partment of Public Health, Mass., demonstrator. 
4:00-5:00 p.m. Joint meeting of division summarizers and 
new and old vice presidents. 
:00 p.m. Convention Banquet. 
Presiding: George W. Ayars, President. 
Toastmaster: Mr. Carl Schrader. 
Introduction of Guests. 
Speaker: Dr. Hans Kohn. 
Topic: “Living with the World—A Challenge to Human 
Intelligence.” 
Informal dancing. 
9:30p.M. Meeting of division vice presidents and discussion 


leaders. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 26 


:00 a.m. Breakfast meetings. 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


NI 


NI 


© 


:30-11 :30 a. M. 
Presiding: Mazie V. Scanlan, President-Elect. 
Joint meeting of all divisions. 
Presentation of workshop findings and policies: 
Health Education—President Nelson S. Walke. 
Physical Education—Vice President Dorothy S. Ains- 
worth. ° 
Recreation—Vice President Caswell M. Miles. 
Speaker: Clifford L. Brownell, Convention Workshop 
Coordinator. 
Topic: “The Whole Cloth.” 
General discussion. 
12:00 m. School and college luncheons. Reunion luncheons. 
2:00-3:00 p.m. Eastern District Legislative Council meet- 
ing, old and new members. 
Presiding: Mazie V. Scanlan, President-Elect. 
3:00 r.m. Demonstration, Springfield Public Schools, at 
Téchnical High School, under the direction of Ruth Evans, 
Supervisor of the Springfield Public Schools; Robert 
T. Berry, Assistant Supervisor; and staff of the Spring- 
field public schools. (Convention closes.) 








Affiliated Organizations: 


IV. The American Physiotherapy Association 


By 


JESSIE L. STEVENSON 


President 


HE American Physiotherapy Association is the 

professional organization of qualified physical 

therapists in the United States. It was organized 
in 1921 by a group of Reconstruction Aides who had 
served in World War I. From this modest beginning, 
the membership has increased to more than 3,000. 


Standards for membership have been progressively 
raised with the advances in education in the field of 


physical therapy. Those now eligible for membership ° 


must be graduates of schools of physical therapy ap- 
proved by the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals of the American Medical Association. Members 
are pledged to work only under the prescription and 
supervision of a licensed physician. 


Purpose 

The purpose of the Association is to promote the 
development of the field of physical therapy, to assist 
in the development of better standards of education in 
physical therapy, and to work for increased recogni- 
tion of physical therapy as a profession and for better 
personnel practices including salaries commensurate 
with training and experience. To achieve these objec- 
tives the Association works closely with the medical 
profession and with allied organizations and _ individ- 
uals. 


Development of Physical Therapy Services 

To understand the contribution of the American 
Physiotherapy Association in the promotion of phys- 
ical therapy services, it is essential to consider various 
factors which have influenced the demand for qualified 
physical therapists. Physical therapy first achieved 
widespread recognition in this country when it dem- 
onstrated its worth in the rehabilitation of the wounded 
in World War I. Prior to that time physical therapy 
procedures such as the use of heat, light, water, mas- 
sage, and therapeutic exercises were used to a limited 
extent in hospitals, offices of physicians, schools for 
crippled children, and public health agencies. Workers 
employed for these services were chiefly those with 
training in physical education or nursing. Standards 
of training had not then been developed so workers re- 
ceived instruction on the job through the apprentice- 
ship method or in short courses. Expansion of oppor- 
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tunities for employment of qualified physical therapists 
and progress in the establishment and approval of 
schools of physical therapy have been notable, particu- 
larly in the past decade. 

Social legislation such as the Social Security Act 
and the Barden-LaFollette Act have resulted in pro- 
grams of care for crippled children and disabled adults 
which require large numbers of additional physical 
therapists. There is more general acceptance of the 
idea that physical therapy is an inherent part of med- 
ical care and should be provided when needed irre- 
spective of age, residence, or economic status. 

The programs of voluntary organizations have di- 
rectly or indirectly affected the employment of large 
numbers of physical therapists. The National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis and its local chapters have 
provided funds for payment for medical care including 
physical therapy. The use of physical therapy in the 
early as well as the later treatment of this disease and 
major outbreaks which have occurred in recent years 
has accentuated the need for additional physical ther- 
apists if adequate care is to be provided. 

The National Society for Crippled Children and Dis- 
abled Adults has financed care given in convalescent 
homes, summer camps, centers for patients with cer- 
ebral palsy—all of which require employment of phys- 
ical therapists. Insurance companies and industries are 
actively interested in physical therapy because its effect 
in shortening the period of disability of injured work- 
ers has been demonstrated. 

The recent world war led to broad expansion in pro- 
grams for the preparation of additional physical ther- 
apists. The problem was all the more difficult because 
the needs of the armed forces occurred at the same 
time as the increase in civilian demands. The fact that 
adjustments in civilian schools and the training pro- 
gram set up in the Army were made to train personnel 
who would meet qualifications set by the A.M.A. was 
of two-fold advantage—the quality of care was not 
compromised, and those trained were prepared for a 
profession in which there is a growing need. 

Developments in medicine, surgery, public health, 
and medical education directly affect demands for phys- 
ical therapy. The work of the Baruch Committee has 
helped to crystallize the efforts of the medical profes- 
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suggest ways in which early use of physical therapy 
will help to shorten convalescence. Some physicians 
have long recognized the importance of correct body 
alignment and exercises to maintain range of joint mo- 
tion and develop muscle strength and coordination for 
all bed patients. However the publicity which has been 
given to the spectacular results achieved in the recon- 
ditioning program in the Army is already resulting in 
adaptations in civilian hospitals. Physical therapists 
are being requested to give advice about posture and 
sion to call attention to the place of physical medicine 
in diagnosis and treatment and medical education. 
When instruction in physical medicine is more gener- 
ally incorporated in medical education, it is anticipated 
that demands for additional physical therapists will in- 
crease. Recent studies in the harmful effects of bed rest 
to demonstrate and supervise bed exercises. 

This brief review of the influences which have led to 


. a wider use of physical therapy is by no means all in- 


clusive. However, it indicates that we may anticipate 
continued growth in the future. The American Physio- 
therapy Association has foreseen many of the increased 
demands for physical therapists and has played an ac- 
tive part in the promotion of education of qualified 
personnel. Through its efforts or cooperation scholar- 
ships have been provided by such organizations as the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and its 
local chapters, the Rosenberg Foundation, Pi Beta Phi 
Fraternity. The National Foundation alone is making 
it possible for a thousand young men and women to 
enter this profession. The A.P.A. and its chapters 
have been active in the recruitment of desirable candi- 
dates for scholarships. Our members have written ar- 
ticles for magazines and vocational publications and 
our brochure, Physical Therapy—A Service and a 
Career, has been widely distributed. Talks have been 
given to colleges and to community organizations. The 
Association has cooperated with the National Founda- 
tion in its informational program about physical ther- 
apy and thus contributed to a better understanding of 
physical therapy by allied professional groups and the 
public. 

The A.P.A. is assuming an increasingly active role 
in promoting the employment of fully qualified person- 
nel. The Association helped formulate standards for 
physical therapists employed by state agencies for crip- 
pled children receiving funds from the Children’s 
Bureau, thus assuring qualified workers for this impor- 
tant field. Each issue of the Association’s bi-monthly 
magazine contains a list of approved schools of phys- 
ical therapy. The national office maintains a placement 
service for its members and assists prospective em- 
ployers in locating qualified workers. 


Improvement in Standards of Education 

Since its organization in 1921, the American Physio- 
therapy Association has been continuously active in 
promoting higher standards of education in physical 
therapy. Until 1936 the A.P.A. approved schools 
whose graduates could be considered eligible for mem- 
bership in the Association. At the request of the A.P.A. 
the Council on Medical Education and: Hospitals of the 
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A.M.A. took over this responsibility. The Association 
continues to be vitally concerned with improving stand- 
ards of education and works closely with the A.M.A. 
The A.P.A. also cooperates with the American Reg- 
istry of Physical Therapy Technicians, which is the 
certifying agency for qualified physical therapists. 

The Education Committee of the Association is re- 
sponsible for leadership in regard to educational prob- 
lems. One significant contribution of this committee is 
the preparation of a pre-physical therapy curriculum 
which has .been made available to interested colleges 
and universities. Technical directors and instructors 
in the approved schools discuss mutual problems and 
new developments in the School Section at the annual 
convention. 


The increased enrollment in the approved schools 
and the establishment of new schools has emphasized 
the need for more and better qualified instructors. At 
the request of the A.P.A. the National Foundation has 
established teaching fellowships which will make pos- 
sible advanced training of instructors over a one- to 
two-year period. A committee of the Association set 
the prerequisites for these fellowships, selects the can- 
didates, and works with them and the school in setting 
up a program of study to meet their needs. This pro- 
gram has recently been expanded to include short-term 
fellowships to round out the training of members of 
the teaching staffs of schools approved by the A.M.A. 
One teaching fellowship has been granted to a member 
of the Association by the Baruch Committee. 

The Association anticipated the desire of returning 
veterans for further study and secured data from a 
questionnaire sent to members in service in regard to 
their wishes. This information was helpful to the 
schools in setting up their programs. The January- 
February issue of the Physiotherapy Review contains 
a description of the offerings in the approved schools 
and is available in reprint form. 


The annual meeting of the Association is a forum 
and in a sense a refresher course which brings before 
its members current problems in practice, new develop- 
ments in technique and equipment, and significant 
trends in the field of physical therapy. 


The thirty-five chapters of the Association hold reg- 
ular meetings at which subjects pertinent to physical 
therapy and allied professions are discussed. All mem- 
bers of the Association receive the official magazine, 
the Physiotherapy Review, which enables them to keep 
abreast of new developments. The magazine is widely 
used as a reference in physical therapy schools and by 
allied professional groups. 


Obtaining Recognition of Physical Therapy 


The recognition now accorded to qualified physical 
therapists as essential professional workers in the med- 
ical field is largely due to the efforts of the organiza- 
tion backed by the brilliant record of its members in 
military and civilian services throughout the years. 

The A.P.A. worked actively for military status for 
physical therapists in the Army during World War II. 

(Continued on Page 253) 
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program of health education in schools and com- 

munities have been recognized for many years. 
How often have we said that health should be the most 
important thing in the life of the individual? How 
often have we emphasized the need for medical exam- 
ination followed by the correction of any remediable 
defects? How often have we been reminded that rest, 
relaxation, recreation, nutrition, community sanitation, 
mental health, and many other factors are all essential 
to health and happiness? Yes, these things and many 
others have been constantly brought to our attention 
but how many of us have really done something about 
it? Talking about health is one thing but doing some- 
thing about it is another. 


Tis importance and need of conducting a sound 


Health has many ramifications. The magnitude of 
the health problem is such that we must recognize that 
the job of health is too big a job for any one individual, 
group, or agency to do alone. There are many official, 
unofficial, private, or professional agencies, all in- 
terested in various phases of health. All these exist- 
ing agencies are making definite contributions to the 
lives of individuals. However, a bigger and better job 
of health education can be done if we coordinate the 
work of the many agencies that have a common interest 
in the field of health, education, and welfare. We must 
mobilize all existing resources to do a bigger and better 
job of raising the health standards of the individual 
in the home, school, and community. To accomplish 
this we must leave no stone unturned. Such a co- 
ordinated program does not become your program nor 
my program but our program. 


HE school and community health education pro- 

gram in Ohio schools aims to make health practical 
and functional. We are not interested in a lot of theory. 
What we are interested in is that health should be a 
living dynamic thing which operates in the daily lives 
of individuals. The story of the 1944-45 project is an 
example of what can be accomplished when many in- 
dividuals, organizations, and agencies combine their 
resources toward a common goal and a common pur- 
pose. The project was made possible through a grant 
received from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Funds allotted the State Depart- 
ment of Education were to be specifically expended for 
in-service training of teachers, publications, and the 
employment of.a health education supervisor. In order 
to more effectively promote the program, the State 
Department of Education and the State Department of 
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Health combined their resources. A Directing Com. 
mittee was appointed for the purpose of assisting jn 
the organization and administration of the project. Ip 
addition, an Advisory and Consulting Committee was 
selected consisting of specialists from the fields of 
health, education, and welfare. The functions of this 
committee were to serve as technical advisors and con- 
sultants; to assist in the development of a suggested 
course of study ; to assist in the organization of a health- 
training conference for teachers; to serve as faculty 
members at the health conference, and to develop bib- 
liographies and materials for use by the teachers jn 
the conduct of their local health programs. 


The school health education program and the pub- 
lic health education program should supplement each 
other. By coordinating the activities of many existing 
health agencies it is possible to promote a more ex- 
tensive and intensive health program. The project not 
only received official endorsement from many organi- 
zations but they also rendered invaluable service to 
many schools and communities. Twenty-three schools 
were selected to participate in the experimental project 
and represented a cross section of city, county, and ex- 
empted village schools. Each school was requested to 
delegate the responsibility for the local health program 
to one teacher. This person was designated as the 
health coordinator and attended a Health Education 
Training Conference for a two-week period at Ohio 
State University. The teachers then returned to their 
local communities and assumed the initiative in de 
veloping a program to fit the needs, facilities, and capac- 
ities of the community. Believing that the school alone 
is not responsible for the health of the child, every effort 
was made to enlist the cooperation of parents, doctors, 
dentists, nurses, public officials, civic-minded indivi- 
duals, representatives of various organizations, and 
many others interested in helping solve local school 
and community health problems. Local school admin- 
istrators invited many of these persons to serve on a 
Health Advisory Committee to assist in the organiza- 
tion and administration of the health program. 


The starting point for the program was the establish- 
ment of courses in health instruction on the secondary 
level. A functional health course with real meaning 
to high school boys and girls became the goal of the 
teacher. That the student have a part in investigating 
his health needs and that he participate in plans to 
solve some of the problems confronting him were fac- 
tors recognized as highly important. Every effort was 


(Continued on Page 248) 
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Southwest District Association 
meeting with the 


California Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


April 16, 17, 18 


TUESDAY, APRIL 16 
California Division, American School Health Association 


8:30-9:00 a.m. Registration. 
0:15 a.M.-12:00 m. Opening Session. 

Presiding: Lloyd E. Webster. 

“Contributions of the Schools to Community Health,” 
L. C. Newton Wayland, M.D. 

“Solving Social-Emotional Problems of Children,” Dr. 
Durfee. 

Business meeting, California Division, American School 
Health Association. 

12:00 m.-1.30 p.m. Luncheon. 
1:30-3 :30 P. M. 

Panel Discussion: “Specific Contributions of the,School to 
Community Health,” Elizabeth Sands, Mrs. Olivia 
Hathaway, Mrs. Ferne D. Hood, Ned Johns, Hugo 
Kulstad, Mrs. Cecyl Nelson, Mrs. Ethel Raith, C. Morley 
Sellery, Mrs. Ione L. Swan. 

4:00p.mM. Business meeting. Executive Committee, South- 
west District, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17 


8:00-9:00 a.m. Registration. 
Joint Meeting of the California Association and the Southwest 
District 
(Time to be announced.) 
9:00-10:30 a. M. Division Meetings. 
Physical Education: 
Teacher Education, Lucille Verhulst. 
High School Athletics, William G. Lopez. 
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Hollywood High School 


Los Angeles 


Research, Anna Espenschade. 
Recreation : 

Chairman: Edwin S. Howell, President, California 
Recreation Services, Executives Association, Superin- 
tendent of Recreation, Albany, Calif. 

Symposium: “National and State Recreation Services in 

the Southwest District and in California.” 

Participants: Harry H. Stoops, Regional Recreation 
Representative, Federal Security Agency, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Raymond Hoyt, Chief, Recreation Sur- 
veys Division, National Park Service, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Everett A. Pesonen, Recreation Specialist, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Sacramento, Calif.; George 
Braden, Western Representative, National Recreation 
Association, Pasadena, Calif.; Sterling S. Winans, 
Recreation Consultant, Division of Field Services, 
California Youth Authority, Los Angeles, Calif.; and 
Verne S. Landreth, Chief, Division of Recreation, State 
Department of Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 


10:45-11:45a.m. General Session. 

Presiding: Verne Landreth. 

Speakers: Roy E. Simpson, George Hjelte. 
12:00 m.-1:30 p.m. Luncheon. 


1:30-2:30 P.M. General Session. 

Presiding: Hazel J. Cubberley, President, Southwest Dis- 
trict. 

Speaker: Helen Manley, President-Elect, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

2:45-3:45 p. M. Division Meetings. 

Physical Education : 

Aquatics, Herbert Barthels. 
Men’s Physical Education, Al R. Arps. 
Corrective Physical Education, Evangeline Reynolds. 

Recreation: 

Chairman: Grant Jenkins, Department of Playgrounds 
and Recreation, City of Los Angeles. 
Demonstration: A spotlight review of recreation leader- 
ship ideas. 
Contributors: Professional leaders to be selected. 
4:00-5:00 p.m. Recreation tour. 

Co-Chairmen: I. O. Anderson, Department of Playgrounds 
and Recreation, City of Los Angeles; Kenyon Smith, 
Youth Services Division, Los Angeles City Schools. 

4:45p.m. Tea. Los Angeles Recreation Unit, Plummer 

Park, host. 

6:00Pr.m. Dinner meeting. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 18 

9 :00-10:30 a.m. General Session. 

Presiding: H. R. Applequist. 

Speaker: Frank S. Stafford, U. S. Office of Education. 
10 :45-11:45 a. M. Division Meetings. 

Physical Education: 

Athletics, William G. Lopez. 
(Continued on Page 258) 

At left is Miss Catherine Wilkinson, Secretary-Treasurer, Southwest 


District. Photos of Miss Hazel }]. Cubberley, President, and Mrs. Alice 
0. Bronson, President-Elect, were not available. 
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(Photo courtesy Courtney Hafela) 


HE University of Pennsylvania is one of the few 
universities requiring physical education activities 
throughout the four-year course. Although there 

is no dance major at Pennsylvania, dance plays a unique 
and important position in the physical education pro- 
gram. Opportunities to study dance range from a stu- 
dent taking modern dance as her physical education re- 
quirement, to a physical education major specializing 
in the dance, to a student taking dance because of her 
interest in participating in the performing group. 

One tremendous advantage to the instructor at the 
University of Pennsylvania is that she gets her stu- 
dents during the school hours, instead of at the end of 
the day in the hastily improvised extracurricular period 
most colleges provide. This means that her students 
are fresh and unresentful at having to stay late. 

In order to graduate, a woman student must have 
passed her swimming test and one quarter of swimming, 
as well as one quarter each in a group sport, an in- 
dividual sport, body mechanics, and modern dance. 
After a student has passed her required activities, she 
may elect the sport in which she is particularly in- 
terested: Quite often there are roster difficulties, and 
sometimes a student has to take a subject in which 
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she 1s nut particularly interested. Although modern 
dance is the dance requirement, the student may elect 
folk dancing, slimnastics (dance exercises selected for 
their reducing qualities), tap, and beginners’ composi- 
tion in modern dance. 

The physical education majors are required to take 
one semester each of modern dance technique, folk 
dance, square dance, tap, rhythmics, and methods and 
materials of the dance. There are also special courses 
for which academic credit is given, such as philosophy 
and history of the dance, dance composition, source ma- 
terials of dance, rhythmic form and analysis, and a 
dance for summer camps. 

Talented students in beginners’ classes are encout- 
aged to take intermediate dance. During this latter 
period they are closely observed and screened for tech- 
nical ability and as a special honor are invited to join 
the class in advanced dance. (Students are encouraged 
to continue their dance, however, even if they are not 
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group material.) From this final group, dancers are 
chosen for the performing group. — Enthusiasm, perse- 
yerance, creative and technical ability, and sociality are 
necessary attributes for a successful group member. 
Quite often, as other dance directors can testify, an un- 
usual degree of enthusiasm and perseverance in the 
college student will compensate to an amazing de- 
gree for weakness in technique. On the other hand, 
some student with almost professional ability will be a 
failure as a membér of a college group because of her 
lack of sociality. 

/ During the first half of the year, emphasis is placed 
on technic and composition rather than on prepara- 
tion for performance. This is the period in which dif- 
ferences in technic are minimized, as the technic given 
in class is on an intermediate level. While this may 
serve to slow down the more advanced student, it also 
serves as a period of analysis and “cleaning up” if that 
student is conscientious. About ten minutes of each 
session is devoted to having the group members analyze 
and teach certain exercises to the beginning dancers. In 
this way, the students’ knowledge of an exercise be- 
comes not merely one of automatic, motor response, but 
one of creative understanding of the component parts 
and purposes of that particular exercise. Composition 
in this period is also of an elementary nature, with em- 
phasis‘on improvisation and rhythm. During this time 
a final effort is made to overcome inhibitions and shy- 
ness and to get the student to understand the function 
of form in dance, even though she may not yet be 
able to utilize it in her fragments of composition. 


‘( During this first semester, the program is unhurried 
and takes into consideration the more inexperienced 
members, During the second semester, the tempo is 
accelerated. Pursuit of technic during this period is a 
relentless one, so that the “weak sisters” fall by the 
wayside, and, talented students can acquire a broad 
technic and as much virtuosity as their capacities per- 
mit. Looking at the program as a whole, the perform- 
ing group is just a small portion—intense in its de- 
votion to all aspects of the dance. It is from the service 
class, however, in which interesting statistics and an 
evaluation of modern dance in college can be obtained. 
During the second quarter of the school year, there 
were 191 students studying modern dance, 136 students 
studying square dance, and 38 students studying tap 
dance, making a total of 363 students studying some 
form of dance. In the modern dance classes there were 
92 taking it to satisfy the requirement, 80 electing it, 
and 19 electing it because it was the only free period on 
their rosters. In a confidential polling the girls gave 
these reasons for electing dance: 31 desired to be in the 
performing group, 39 liked to dance, 24 wished to 
achieve grace or to overcome inherent awkwardness, 9 
wished to reduce, 3 needed it for teaching, one was 
curious, and one thought it might be easy. Some of 
the girls who were taking it for a requirement said they 
_vould have elected it because of enjoying the dance. 


/ Obviously we cannot make dancers in a two months’ 
requirement, nor is that our aim. We can introduce a 
student to dance and make her want more. A be- 
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‘ginners’ dance should teach grace of posture in sitting, 


walking, running, and other locomotive activities so 
that a student can utilize this knowledge in making 
herself a more socially poised person. We can teach 
the fundamentals of musical rhythm and give it prac- 
tical application to the day’s activities. A beginners’ 
class is an introduction to the dance, serving to stimu- 
late the students’ appetite for more of its recreational 
and creative advantages. 


If the students had had dance throughout high school, 
such a requirement might not be so important. But of 
the 191 pupils studying modern dance in one quarter, 
85 had had no previous training whatsoever, 62 had 
had some tap, acrobatic, or ballet before they were 
thirteen, and only 34 had had modern dance after thir- 
teen years of age. Most training received before col- 
lege was desultory and of a poor quality. The students 
sensed their need and in the confidential polling ap- 
proved of a dance requirement. We believe that a 
dance requirement gives the subject an emphasis it 
might not otherwise have; that it reveals aspects other 
than the average layman’s frivolous attitude towards 
the dance ; that it gives benefits to people with a psycho- 
logical block towards dance who would never dance 
voluntarily, and that it acts as an emotional catharsis 
for these people. Most people have a firmly conceived 
idea about their own talents, and often a required pro- 
gram has shown them to be happily mistaken by re- 
vealing unsuspected dance ability. 

If the student comes to class with an antagonism to 
dance, the chances are that its requirement will 
strengthen that antagonism, but there are few with 
such basic feelings. Most are neutral with a “show 
me” attitude. It is this group that an average physical 
education program might never reach. It is in this 
group that the real pioneer work is done. In this 
group it would be Utopian to expect real dance ability, 
because it is rare that a student having such ability 
would not have discovered it before college. However, 
one occasionally unearths such ability, and the ex- 
perience is a creative thrill for the teacher. In this group 
lies the material for intelligent audiences, and this is 
achieved by giving intelligent and pleasant contact with 
the dance. 

We were interested to know more about the students’ 
attitudes towards ballet and modern dance, and in the 
confidential poll we found that 48 of the girls thought 
a dance requirement would antagonize a neutral per- 
son and should not be required. One hundred and fif- 
teen of them thought dance important enough to re- 
qure it in spite of antagonisms; 45 thought the re- 
quirement should be ballet, and 81 thought that it 
should be modern, while 9 thought it should be both 
ballet and modern. Forty-eight of the girls had never 
seen any modern dance performed, and 64 had seen 
professional modern dance concerts, but none more than 
four times and the average only once or twice. Sixty- 
two had seen amateur modern dance groups. From this 
information alone can be gathered that whatever opin- 
ions the girls had on the subject, they were based on 

(Continued on Page 259) 
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Using Pupil Records in Physical 
Education 


By 


ELIZABETH G. RODGERS 


The State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


HYSICIANS have long recognized the value of a 
complete medical history before making a diag- 
nosis. Similarly teachers find it necessary to have 

the facts of child study and appraisal before planning 
physical education instructional experiences on the 
basis of pupil need. These facts recorded give a sum- 
mary of the data in a fashion that can be interpreted 
and used to serve the best interests of the child. If 
records are not so used there is no reason to make them. 


The use made of good records is the criterion of 
their value. The bookkeeping needed to keep records 
does not give them merit, nor is there some miraculous 
value which flows automatically from the record form 
itself. Effective use of records is the result of de- 
liberate planning and the inauguration of procedures 
for the utilization of the recorded information, It is 
true that much is learned about boys and girls from the 
usual casual class contacts, but it is impossible for any- 
one to carry in his mind complete and detailed infor- 
mation about each child with whom he works, Records 
become necessary in order to preserve significant in- 
formation which might otherwise be lost. Serious diffi- 
culties and dangers arise when records are misused, 
but it is also true that they are worthless if unused. 

Pupil records in physical education can be used to 
serve a variety of purposes. Some of these have specific 
instructional implications while others relate to the 
“philosophy” which underlies record keeping. 

Keeping and using pupil records can do much to 
clarify physical education as part of the child’s total 
education experiences. Many times the recording of an 
item is a measure of the relative importance given to it 
by the school. From the standpoint of the pupil, as- 
pects of the school program take on a special meaning 
for him when he sees a record is being made. He be- 
lieves they are important because of the fact that they 
are recorded. His parents and other teachers may like- 
wise be impressed. If the school record includes only 
those items important for promotion and graduation 
then it is those which the pupil thinks are important to 
him. There are also propaganda values in the data 
from pupil records which should not be overlooked. 
They can be used to show the spread or variety of 
the program, progression in achievement from year to 
vear, and the extent of participation in the various 
activities of the program. 

Individual pupil records give a systematic and com- 
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prehensive picture of the development of the child, Jy 
this picture there is provided an historical background 
against which present status can be understood and 
future progress charted and fostered. The starting 
point is indicated by the first record and succeeding en- 
tries show the direction in which the child’s growth 
and development is going. Strengths and weaknesses 
appearing in the developmental process can be quickly 
spotted by studying the records. Oftentimes they will 
reveal disturbances previously unnoticed so that some. 
thing can be done about them before it is too late. Ques. 
tions like the following can be answered by consulting 
the information on the record. Is the child progress- 
ing with reference to his own earlier levels of per 
formance? Is he slipping back? Has he reached a 
plateau? Is some important developmental aspect be- 
ing neglected? In order to answer these questions 
records must be dynamic; they must be kept up to date 
and give the teacher “live” data rather than “dated” 
information. 

The various difficulties and problems which a child 
may face arise from a constellation of causes. Some of 
these causes are obscure, sometimes they are over- 
looked, a few are obvious, but always there is a group 
of interrelated factors which combine to make the diff- 
culty. The child is a biologic unity and no aspect of 
the self can be dealt with apart from the other aspects. 
Unless records are used, many of the troublesome prob- 
lems which the child faces will pass unnoticed because 
the symptoms of the difficulty do not appear in a form 
which is disturbing to others. The child who is shy 
is often unnoticed because he creates no situation which 
commands the attention of the teacher, though a com- 
prehensive and systematic record of his- accomplish 
ments may indicate he has great need of attention. The 
highly skilled child may be slighted though his record 
may show shortages which indicate one-sided develop- 
ment or the need for an enriched program of expefi- 
ences. The “fringer” may be ignored because he be 
haves himself though his record may show him to be 
too much of a “dub” to be invited by his peers to play 
with them. Erratic performances, instances where the 
child does well in one situation or at one time, and 
poorly at another may indicate an unstable child. The 
teacher who makes a judgment on the basis of either 
the good or the poor performance is likely to be badly 
misled, and the child the innocent victim. 
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The keeping and using of pupil records in physical 
education reflects the teacher’s interest in the child as a 

rson. The activities of the physical education pro- 
gram constitute the medium through which the teacher 
works to bring about desirable changes in the behavior 
of boys and girls. If the child is to learn he must be 
taught as a person. He can be taught only as he is 
understood. To be understood he must be sympatheti- 
cally and objectively studied. As he is studied there 
emerges the data which form the basis for understand- 
ing the child. As he is understood adjustments and 
adaptations in instruction can be made to meet his needs 
and abilities. A “snap-shot’’ or “buck-shot” view of 
the child will not be sufficient to provide the informa- 
tio needed. The work must be done systematically 
and according to plan to avoid gaps in information 
which may lead to unwarranted conclusions and dis- 
astrous consequences. Physical education involves the 
whole child, and he must be studied as a whole. He 
has many kinds of needs. He has skills needs, social 
needs, emotional and spiritual needs, physical health 
needs, and mental needs as well as activity needs. They 
are not mutually exclusive—in fact, they are highly in- 
terdependent—and no one of these kinds of needs can 
be properly dealt with apart from the others. 


Pupil records can also be used to: help teachers be- 
come teachers of boys and girls. Using records will 
help them to become increasingly sensitive to the child’s 
needs and difficulties and to see problems which they 
might not otherwise see. 


VERY child has assets as. well as liabilities. Some 

children possess important assets which are over- 
looked or ignored in instances where liabilities appear 
to outweigh the assets. Sometimes the opposite seems 
to be the case. The possibility of making snap judg- 
ments, or developing biased views in dealing with par- 
ticular children, or of being unduly or incorrectly in- 
fluenced by some one contact most recently in mind 
can be reduced in situations where teachers use the 
information from good records. 


Study of the data on the pupil record will indicate 
strengths and weaknesses in skills and abilities, show 
what the child can do or what he is not yet able to do, 
and what it would be well if he could do better. In- 
structional experiences can then be arranged in a way 
which really pays dividends. Using the information 
from pupil records to organize instructional experiences 
in any one of the ways here proposed does not call for 
new classes or for more classes, but rather for grouping 
and re-grouping within a class group on the basis of 
individual child needs. There are several ways by 
which this can be done. One way is not necessarily 
better than another. The specific plan that is used will 
depend upon the judgment of the teacher as to the one 
which best serves his purposes. 

The teacher who wishes to make the learning experi- 
ences of physical education a cooperative procedure be- 
tween himself and the pupils might proceed about as 
follows. He would say to the pupils, “Study your 
own record to find out which skills and abilities you 
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should work on. Make your judgment with reference 
to this (the teacher indicating which) point of reference 
or performance level.” The point of reference which is 
used should be one that is unique to the child himself 
and should be based upon his capacity or potentiality 
for development. 


Then the teacher and the child will talk together 
about the strengths and weaknesses revealed by the 
record, and together they will make plans for the work 
to be done, The teacher-child discussion should be 
aimed toward helping the child come to an understand- 
ing of the job ahead of him and to become sufficiently 
interested in making a better record to produce results. 
Definite notations, or written lists of work plans should 
be made. It should be the responsibility of the child 
to do this. 


The child should be regarded as a person who is 
capable of an intelligent interest in himself. Who else 
has a more legitimate and vital interest? When the 
process of record keeping becomes a cooperative enter- 
prise between himself and the teacher, he comes to view 
his school learning experiences in their proper light. He 
gains insight into his own problems, sees his own 
strengths and weaknesses, and learns what to do about 
them. He is motivated to do better work. To some 
extent half-hearted efforts, low standards of accom- 
plishment, and failure to do one’s best can be explained 
by the fact that pupils have little or no part in ap- 
praising their own needs, progress, and accomplish- 
ments. Usually the pupil “takes a test,’ somebody 
records a score, and that is the end of it. Occasionally 
a concession is granted and scores are posted. The 
“meat of the cocoanut” is lacking until such time as the 
pupil is taken into partnership with the teacher in the 
learning process. 


In making the learning experiences of physical edu- 
cation a cooperative procedure between teacher and 
pupil it is also possible that the class as a whole might 
discuss (without personal implications) the various 
problems involved. Whether or not this is done wil] de- 
pend upon the judgment of the teacher as to the pur- 
poses such a discussion might serve. 

When the problems needing work have been lined up 
small working groups are formed, and those having 
similar problems work together. The responsibility for 
forming the smaller working groups can be delegated to 
certain students as an alternative to taking valuable 
class time for this important routine. This job could be 
done in the locker rooms during the dressing period and 
a report given to the teacher before going on to the next 
class. Organizing small working groups previous to 
the beginning of the class period in which they are 
to function makes it possible for the teacher to plan 
assignments carefully and to get the work of the period 
under way promptly. Assignments can be given orally 
by the teacher, posted in written form on the gymnasium 
bulletin board, or mimeographed for distribution. If 
assignments call for pupil preparation before the class 
meets, they are best given at the close of the class period 
preceding this time. If assignments relate to the work 
to be done in a given class period they are given at the 
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beginning of the class period in which they are to be 
done. Work assignments are changed and groups are 
re-organized according to the demands of the learning 
situation. Work on one problem at a time. Do not 
try to work on all problems at once. 


This plan includes a place for specific study assign- 


ments to be given to pupils so that they will come to the | 


class period with some background of information about 
the work which they are to do. It provides opportunity 
and reason for individual and small group conferences 
between teacher and pupils. It is a plan which calls for 
a maximum of teacher leadership and guidance and a 
minimum of teacher direction in the learning situation. 
It calls for pupils to assume some responsibility for 
what they get out of their opportunities in physical 
education. It demands the use of pupil assistants. 


There is another plan by which the teacher may wish 
to proceed in utilizing the data from pupil records for 
instructional purposes. Carefully considering the ca- 
pacity or potentiality for development of the child in 
question, the teacher establishes a point of reference or 
performance level with respect to the various aspects 
of behavior summarized on the record card. He then 
draws a circle around each specific item which reveals 
weaknesses which need to be developed into strengths, 
or strengths which need to be harnessed for useful pur- 
poses. As each child’s record is analyzed it is lifted 
from the class file and placed in a category which indi- 
cates the specific problem to be worked upon. Thus 
the records of each member of the class group are 
sorted, and small working groups are formed. A class 
work sheet can then be prepared indicating the specific 
work assignment of each child in the class. The work 
sheet can be posted on the bulletin board or given to 
pupil assistants who then proceed to get their groups 
together and go to work. 


This plan also includes a place for specific study 
assignments in preparation for the work to be done. 
It calls for careful preparation of pupil assistants for 
the work which they are to do. Pupils are called upon 
to accept the judgment of the teacher as to what their 

-needs are and to go to work upon them without dis- 
cussion, 


Still another plan by which the teacher might utilize 
the data from pupil records for instructional purposes 
is a combination of those already mentioned. Upon 
completion of the preliminary work which includes 
consideration of the capacity of each child, circling the 
strengths and weaknesses revealed by the record, sort- 
ing the cards into groups to form smaller working 
groups, and developing the work sheets, the teacher 
discusses the decisions which he has made regarding 
the work programs of each child. This is a full and 
careful discussion of the reasons behind the decisions 
that have been made so that pupils can proceed to their 
own work programs with understanding. The hooker 
in the plan is whether or not the child accepts the 
teacher’s superimposed diagnosis and how effectively 
he is able to persuade the child that he is right. This 
plan also includes the possibilities for making assign- 
ments for study, using pupil assistants, and the need 
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to carefully prepare them for their work. 
Other adaptations of the plans outlined will suggey 
themselves to the ingenious teacher. 


gee must be kept up to date. The validity 
of the data on pupil records lessens as the informa. 
tion is out-dated. Without fresh evidence from which 
to work disappointing results are likely. Growth ang 
development is a dynamic process. A true and usefy| 
picture of development can be gotten only by continuoys 
study which extends over a period of years, 

If pupil records are to serve functional purposes 
appraisal. must be made early in the school term. Data 
which are used for planning instructional experiences 
and for child guidance must be available before plan. 
ning can be accomplished. Emphasis thus is upon 
diagnosis rather than appraisal of achievement. It js 
probably more important to the welfare of the child, 
It is basic to the development of an instructional pro- 
gram based upon individual pupil needs. 


Every teacher has a “thousand and one” duties to 
attend to each day at school, and most teachers of 
physical education carry an exceedingly heavy teaching 
load. Keeping and using pupil records in physical 
education takes time, but if the efforts of the teacher 
are directed toward serving the best interests of the 
child it will be found that the results obtained are ample 
justification of the time and effort so used. Any system 
of records that is developed should take no more book- 
keeping than can be justified by the practical. use made 
of the records. 


The keeping of records should be regarded as a 
teaching rather than a clerical function because of the 
purposes which records serve. It appears, therefore, 
reasonable to assume that teachers of physical education 
should expect to spend a reasonable portion of their 
time in recording data. What a reasonable portion of 
time is will depend upon the actual use made of the 
records and the interests of the teacher in teaching boys 
and girls. Time used to make records which are filed 
away never to be used (but to accumulate dust) could 
probably be better used in preparing lessons or keeping 
up with the adventures of Dick Tracy! 

The “bogie” of time required to make records can be 
minimized by (1) contemplating fully the use to be 
made of such records before a form is composed, (2) 
selecting the content of the record form which will give 
a true and useful picture of the child, (3) recording 
directly onto the record form that is to be preserved 
so as to avoid copying or transferring data to a perma 
nent record form (which procedure also means fewer 
errors on the record), and (4) by giving the child 
himself a part in registering data for his own record. 
Confidential information about a child should be kept 
in a confidential file and not included on a record which 
has general use. 

Some teachers may be disturbed about the accuracy 
of data which pupils report for their own record. Expt 
rience has shown that this will depend upon the sit- 
cerity with which both teacher and pupils approach the 
task, and the care with which pupils are taught to do 

(Continued on Page 257) 
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Canoe Trips 
for Women 


By 


EDITH L. DENNIS 


Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 


enjoyed by women as well as men. It lends it- 

self to the intricacies of sailing and such stunts 
as bobbing and gunwaling. However, one-day canoe 
trips will be the primary concern of this article. Orig- 
inally canoeing served as a means of transportation for 
the family and their wares from one section of the 
country to another. This mode of transportation is 
still being used in the Northern Woods in this country 
and Canada as well as in many other parts of the world 
where the waters are uncharted or unsuitable for other 
means of travel at the present time. 

Naturally it may seem difficult for two or three 
women to attempt a canoe trip without male assist- 
ance, but such is not the case. By carefully selecting 
a canoe, paddles, supplies, and equipment, and stow- 
ing the gear properly, the trip may be made in comfort 
and comparative safety. All canoeists should be good 
swimmers, know the fundamental strokes used in pad- 
dling, and be thoroughly familiar with the ways of 
emptying a canoe, righting it, and climbing aboard in 
deep water. 

One of the first things to consider is the selection 
of a canoe. The weight, the length, condition of the 
canvas, ribs, thwarts, and seats as well as the presence 
of a keel should be carefully noted.- A canoe weighing 
between seventy-five and eighty pounds, sixteen feet 
in length for a crew of two and seventeen feet for a 
crew of three will be most satisfactory. The canvas 
shell should be entirely water-proof. Red or yellow 
canoes can be seen most readily and therefore should be 
utilized on busy water-ways. A canoe with open gun- 
wales is easier to shake out, but in rough water will 
ship water easily. Therefore, closed gunwales are ad- 
visable whenever rough water or white water, i.e., 
white caps, may be encountered. 


Paddles should be sturdy and light in weight and 
long enough so that the handle extends to the individ- 
ual’s chin or above when placed on the ground and 
held in a vertical position. An extra paddle should 
always be brought along and placed on the floor of the 
canoe so that it is protected from loss by the thwarts 
if the canoe overturns. 

Average women canoeists will cover between three 
and four miles an hour when paddling on a lake and as 
much as five miles an hour when paddling with the cur- 
rent on a stream or river. It is suggested that the first 


C ciovet is a fascinating sport which can be 
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Time out for lunch in the Maine woods. 


trip attempted be a five-mile one so that the paddlers 
may acclimate themselves to a rhythmic pattern, and 
the stern paddler, upon whom much of the responsi- 
bility rests, will then be able to ascertain to what ex- 
tent she can depend upon the bow paddler. The degree 
of fatigue of the paddlers will indicate whether a longer 
trip is feasible in the near future. The next progres- 
sion could be to a ten-mile trip, then a fifteen-mile one, 
and finally a twenty-mile trip can be made with ease. 

Portages, rapids, and varying currents should be 
avoided until the canoeists are accomplished travelers. 
Available camping places should be noted on a map of 
the region into which you have decided to venture. 
Also, a check on the weather is usually advisable and 
the aid of a compass en route is indispensable for at 
times the sun is hidden behind clouds or by dense foli- 
age. The route to be traversed, if in unfamiliar waters, 
should be close to the shore line even though the mile- 
age may be thus increased. 

When canoeists plan to take an all-day trip it is 
best to have an early breakfast, i.e., six or seven o'clock, 
and pack a few sandwiches and beverages if time is to 
be conserved. However, when the amount of time is 
adequate, a lunch and dinner that can be prepared 
easily may be packed. Butter, fresh meat, and milk 
may be taken along when a small refrigerator packed 
with ice or dry ice is used. In addition thermos jugs 
may be used for liquids. 

As for cooking utensils, a small kettle, a frying pan, 
and a grate should suffice. All foods and utensils 
should be packed in waterproof containers and stowed 
amidships so as to maintain the balance of the canoe. 
Thermos jugs when taken should be stowed in the 
bow so the liquid will remain cold longer or in the 
center of the craft if hot liquid is being taken. If room 

(Continued on Page 252) 
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Editorials 


OR the past several years in phy- 
, sical education we have cham- 
Ave We Going bh pioned, promoted, and admin- 
istered a physical fitness program to 
help to meet the needs of a people en- 
gaged in a life-and-death struggle. This necessarily 
demanded great sacrifices, and these sacrifices were 
enthusiastically made. The prewar program, geared 
to the needs of the many, was stripped of its diversity, 
streamlined, and standardized to meet the needs of 
those men who were to bear arms and become warriors. 
This challenge was readily met, and there are few 
who will not agree that a great and vital service was 
rendered during the war years by physical education. 
But the crisis is now over, and it is time to be thinking 
of and doing for the many. 

As the automobile industry met a great national 
emergency by producing rugged, durable automotive 
vehicles in great numbers, so did physical education 
meet the emergency by helping to develop rugged and 
durable human beings. But always the people of our 
country knew that some day the kind of vehicle that 
met their normal needs and desires would again be 
available. They knew that it would be sturdy and 
strong, but that it would also have springs and cushions, 
that it would serve all people, be they young or old, 
strong or infirm. Today that automobile is being dis- 
played, ordered, purchased, but a philosophy of physi- 
cal education, embracing the best of prewar ideas plus 
the wartime developments, seems to be slow in ma- 
terializing. 

Are we going to reconvert in physical education? 
The fact that many schools have not yet begun to 
plan their reconversion is indicated by the attitude of 
many college and university administrators toward the 
veteran and his relationship to physical education. 

At the University of South Carolina, in February, 
1945, the veterans enrolling under Public Laws 16 and 
346, sought exemption from all physical education re- 
quirements. The petition for blanket exemption of vet- 
erans was denied by the administration, and the only 
exemptions were those advised by medical authority. 
In the interim between the time the petition was filed 
and the decision made, advice on the question was 
sought from more than ninety different colleges and 
universities in all sections of the United States. Al- 
though all of the replies were not received in time 
to affect the decision made at the University of South 
Carolina, they were not too late to reveal an alarming 
condition over the entire country. 

Fifty-five schools responded to the request for in- 
formation on the question ; of these, twenty-one reported 
that no blanket exemption was made, while twenty- 
eight reported that blanket exemptions were granted 
to all veterans who had been in the services from 
thirteen weeks to one year. Six schools reported “no 
problem as yet.” In most cases, where exemptions were 
granted, the administration was quoted as follows: 


To Reconvert? 
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“The veteran has had enough physical trainj 
" an Talning j; 
the Armed Forces. § in 


Today, then, in more than half of the schools Te 
sponding to the questionnaire, the returning veteran 
is being deprived of precisely the sort of phys 
cal, psychological, and social experiences he needs and 
can attain through a physical education program based 
on his needs. It should be granted that the veteray 
in most cases, has attained some degree of physical 
fitness and physical development from his training and 


experience in the armed services. If the physical edy. . 


cation program at a given institution of learning has 
nothing to offer the veteran except an exercise pro- 
gram, there is something to be said on the side of 
blanket exemption. Certainly we cannot expect to jp. 
terest the veteran, or serve his needs, by emphasizing 
calisthenics, obstacle courses, and jog marching, The 
veteran, however, needs recreational] skills, recreational 
experiences, and in a large number of cases corrective 
exercises and instruction in sports skills adapted to 
his physical handicaps. 


Why is the attitude that the veteran should be ex. 
cused from all physical education requirements so prey. 
alent? The college and university administrators should 
be foremost in understanding and appreciating the {ull 
scope of the program in physical education. Yet, evi- 
dently, some have never understood this part of their 
schools’ program. If they have understood, then per- 
haps our wartime program has been sold not wisely but 
too well. Have we convinced the college administrators 
that we desire to be, and are capable of being, in the 
“jeep and tank” business exclusively? Perhaps the 
explanation is that we have felt insecure in the educa- 
tional scheme of things, and have been too zealous in 
desiring to make rapid gains and obtain satisfactory 
recognition. During the war, we undoubtedly 
achieved these gains and obtained this recognition, 
We have contributed a valuable service during a great 
national crisis. But now the crisis is past and we must 
again serve the needs of all the people, in a world 
looking and hoping for peace and a normal way of life 
If all we are capable of offering is a physical fitness pro- 
gram, then the college administrators could be right in 
their view that our returning warriors should not be 
exposed to it. Even this, however, is debatable since 
physical fitness is a “perishable” product. Even though 
the veteran returns to school physically fit, three 
months of inactivity will place him on a level of fitness, 
in many cases, lower than the average young freshman. 

If we have the right to be called educators, and our 
program merits the name “physical education,” then 
the veteran should definitely not be exempt. He has as 
great a need for the educational experiences available 
in a rounded physical education program as the younger 
men coming in from the high schools. On the other 
hand we should not make the mistake of taking the 
“physical” out of physical education. In the opinion 
of many in the field of physical education, we were 
becoming more and more neglectful of the physical 
objectives in prewar programs. Perhaps this is true, 

(Continued on Page 258) 
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College Classways to Health 


By 


NANCY MINER 
George Williams College 
Chicago, Illinois 


Does your liver quiver? 

Does your spleen scream? 

Do you feel run down when hit by an auto? 
Try orange juice for a quick pick-up! 


HIS jingle was produced by a George Williams 
T Cote coed for an assignment in a required per- 

sonal health course. A description of the method 
used in this course is best introduced by a brief account 
of the College’s philosophy and practice in student- 
faculty relationships. 

When school opens the faculty and selected upper 
classmen spend several days at College Camp on Lake 
Geneva with all of the new students. This orientation 
program includes recreation, formal discussions of the 
College’s ideals, and many informal, unscheduled chats 
between professors and students. Students learn that 
the faculty is genuinely interested in them as individ- 
uals and that classroom experiences will not be battles 
betwee: student and instructors but rather cooperative 
experiences with the student’s growth the paramount 
objective. 

Freshmen take the first year Biology sequence which 
comprises Biology 101, General Zoology, and Intro- 
duction to Biological Sciences; Biology 102, Human 
Physiology—S keleton, Muscles, Nervous System, 


Blood, Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, and Excre- 


tion; Biology 103, the Physiology of Reproduction and 
Development, Genetics, Eugenics, and Evolution, in- 
cluding the Biology of Sex, Human Reproduction, and 
the Endocrines. 

The Biology courses, each 5 quarter hours, are de- 
tailed and include such practical information as how to 
control weight, how to develop strength and endurance, 
and how the emotions influence health. 

It is during the third quarter, concurrently with 
Biology 103, that all freshmen take the required course 
in Personal Health. It meets three times a week for 
about eleven weeks. Emphasis is placed on changing 
health conditions and habits that make for health rather 
than on acquiring more knowledge about the human 
organism. There is an attempt to “accentuate the posi- 
tive and eliminate the negative.” 

Throughout the quarter students work on individual 
health projects. The goal is to make of themselves 
healthy, fit men and women. Each student selects proj- 
ects that he thinks will improve his own health. 

One member of the swimming team had difficulty 
finding a project. He is always clean and neat, doesn’t 
smoke, eats an adequate diet, etc. One day he pulled 
up his trouser legs and said, “I am bowlegged, but I 
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can’t do anything about that now.” He decided he 
could do something about his posture. He strength- 
ened his back and shoulder muscles to improve his 
round shoulders. 


One quiet, shy young man, an active member of the 
Social Committee but always in the background making 
arrangements for parties and playing records for the 
dances, worked on his mental health. For him, it was 
a great achievement to “date” a girl several times dur- 
ing the quarter. He also started dancing. 


A plumpish, young coed became conscious of her 
largeness. With suggestions from the instructor, some 
books on nutrition, the advice of the school physician, 
and a bit of determination, she launched her course 
project—the reduction of her weight. She was a dif- 
ferent girl in several ways when she was able to re- 
place her size 18 dresses with size 14 at the quarter’s 
end. In this instance the role of the instructor was to 
supply encouragement and occasional checking to as- 
sure safe procedure, 


One week the entire class worked on a nutrition 
project. Each student recorded his daily intake of food 
for three days and analyzed it for calory, protein, min- 
eral, and vitamin content. He then indicated in which 
items he was in the “danger zone” according to the 
nutrition yardstick and what he might have eaten to 
put him in the “adequate zone.” Comments such as 
the following became common in the cafeteria line. 
“See, I am eating carrots to get my vitamin A”; or 
“You should take milk instead of coffee”; or “Look, I 
am eating fish even though I don’t like it.” Some of 
the other habits are not as easy to change as those that 
center around eating. 

Students and faculty eat together so there is much 
time to do incidental teaching around the table. Stu- 
dents themselves bring up problems. A casual listener 
might be surprised if he overheard some of the conver- 
sations. The most intimate health problems can be dis- 
cussed objectively once they have become objects for 
the educational process. 

Class time is devoted to lectures, motion pictures, 
special demonstrations, and special events in which 
students participate and have pleasant experiences. 

Always much interest is shown in the experimental 
epidemic.’ Each student is given a numbered petri dish 


containing a piece of candy. In preparation for this 
(Continued on Page 249) 


1The Experimental Epidemic is described by C. S. Mudge 
and F. R. Smith in A Fundamental Approach to Bacteriology. 
(San Francisco: J. W. Stacey, Inc., 1939). 
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Attitudes and Physical Education 


By 






SIDNEY RICE 


Jefferson Junior High School 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


used indiscriminately, and with little thought of its 

meaning or its implication. We speak of a student 
who fails as having a “poor attitude,” or of the one 
who excels as having a “fine attitude.”” We inquire of 
a friend, “What is your attitude toward the admin- 
istration?” We ask our minister, “What is the atti- 
tude of the Church toward sex education in the public 
schools?” We ask ourselves what attitude we should 
adopt toward the world conflicts of our day. 

We find educators today concerning themselves net 
only with the imparting of knowledge and the freeing 
of thought, but with the creation and improvement of 
attitudes considered socially desirable and which best 
fit the individual for the functions he must perform in 
a highly complex and changing culture. Attitudes ap- 
pear to be outcomes of all, literally all, of the influences 
with which the learner comes into contact. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica has this to say about 
attitudes : 

The term is used in psychology to denote a certain prepared- 
ness to attend certain parts of objects rather than others. Its 
influence manifests itself not only in waking life but even in 
sleep. A mother’s attitude is “set” for her child, and she will 
hear the child’s movements though deaf to other louder noises. 
The term is used sometimes in a physical or physiological 
sense to denote certain conditions of partial or nascent excita- 
tion of nerve centers which may help to explain the phenomena 


of habit.** 

E. L. Thorndike considers what he calls “set, or 
attitude” a characteristic of learning secondary only to 
the laws of Readiness, Exercise, and Effect, and states 
further: ‘Any process of learning always is condi- 
tioned by the mind ‘set’ at the time.”? 


If this be true, then the educator is morally bound 
to see that the learner approaches his task free from 
distracting and prejudicial influences. The building 
of desirable attitudes becomes, then, an educational ob- 
jective. There can be no worth-while teaching without 
cognizance of this fact. 

There is inherent in the nature of physical education 
many opportunities for the teaching of worth-while 
attitudes, more, perhaps, than in any other field. This 
is true because most of the activities involved are, of 
themselves, pleasing to the learner. 

It does not seem strange to the writer that the orig- 
inators of totalitarianism should have given so much 
time and energy to the building of their youth move- 
ments. It does not seem illogical, either, that through 
this means they should set about to “indoctrinate” the 


| N everyday conversation we hear the word “attitude” 


* Superior figures refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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pliable, young minds of the state so that when the time 
should come for actual service they would be found in 
the “right line.” The point the writer wishes to make 
is no argument for Fascism. It is merely to argue the 
potency of attitude in building for war—or peace, |; 
is of significance that the directors of the totalitarian 
state set about to develop the desired attitudes by and 
through activities predominately physical. Attesting 
the success of this technique is the expressed Opinion 
of many educators that it will take from fifty to one 
hundred years to “educate out” some of the ideas of 
Aryan superiority now held by the German youth, if 
indeed, it can be done at all. The tragedy lies, not in 
the technique itself, but in the cause to which it was 
dedicated. 


5 lagen role of physical education, until fairly recent 
years, was not given much importance in the 
scheme of learning activities. For the most part it was 
thought of as something foreign to education, belonging 
outside the school program, productive only of big 
muscles. This was due principally to a lack of direr- 
tion, and experiences of administrators with student. 
sponsored athletics, for which there was no official 
sanction. 


Even today, under school faculty administration, 
physical education is too much concerned with the 
teaching of techniques and skills, with little thought 
for anything but winning or gathering public acclaim. 
It is a sad commentary on the salesmanship of physical 
educators to say that, with the situation rich as it is 
with opportunities today, there are stil] thousands of 
administrators who value the technical efficiency of a 
few above the total welfare of the whole school popw- 
lation. 


If the teaching of skills could be put into its right 
perspective with regard to the teaching of the whole, 
and confined to that relationship, then the value of 
physical education as an educative means could not 
be doubted for a moment, logically, by even the mos 
ardent critic. This is not intended to imply that the 
teaching of skills is unimportant. It is a valuable imple 
ment for teaching associated and concomitant learnings. 


John Dewey said: 


Perhaps the greatest of all pedagogical fallacies is the notion 
that a person learns only the particular thing he is studying 
at the time. Collateral learnings in the way of formation 0 
enduring attitudes, of likes and dislikes, may be, and often 
are, much more important than the spelling lesson or the lesso 
in geography. For these attitudes are fundamentally what 

(Continued on Page 256) 
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Standards For Facilities 


AY L. Hamon, Chief, School Housing Division, U. S. 

Office of Education, Washington, D. C., has consented to 
serve as consultant to the Joint Committee on Standards for 
Facilities for Physical Education and Athletics. 

Representation from the Research Committee of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics has been added to that of the 
cooperating groups, namely, the College Physical Education 
Association, the National Collegiate Athletic Association, and 
the A.A.H.P.E.R. The complete personnel of the committees 
follows: 

Joint Committee of the A.A.H.P.E.R., C.P.E.A., and 
N.C.A.A.—Karl Bookwalter, Chairman, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Ray Duncan, 401 Continental Building, 
Springfield, Ill.; William L. Hughes, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif.; F. W. Leuhring, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay B. Nash, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York, N. Y.; Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; Frank 
Stafford, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.; 
William Streit, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Facilities Committee of the A.A.H.P.E.R.—William K. 
Streit, Chairman, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Vaughn Blanchard, 467 Hancock, West Detroit 3, Mich.; C. 
L. Glenn, Board of Education, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Calif.; Leah Gregg, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas; E. B. Henderson, Berret School, 14th and Q 
Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C.; Clifford E. Horton, 606 
Normal, Normal, Ill.; Ruth Houston, S.T.C., Buffalo, New 
York; Clair V. Langton, Room 214, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; William P. Uhler, Jr., 98 Park Place, Irving- 
ton, N. J.; Virginia Lee Watts, 1079 Terrace Drive, Richmond 
Heights 17, Mo. 

Research Committee of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics—Ruth Abernathy (Ph.D.), State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany 6, N.Y.; Carolyn Bookwalter (Ed.D.), Chairman, 
527 South Highland, Bloomington, Ind.; Iris Boulton (M.A.), 
1946 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Ill.; Esther French (Ph. 
D.), Normal University, Normal, Ill.; Dorothy LaSalle (Ph. 
D.), Dept. of P. E. for Women, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Pattric Ruth O’Keefe (Ph.D.), 3408 Kenwood, 
Kansas City 3, Mo.; Gladys Scott (Ph.D.), University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Eleanor Metheny (Ph.D.), Past- 
Chairman, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; consultant, Ray L. Hamon, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


India Needs Help of Teacher Educators 
XTENSIVE plans for a national program of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation have been submitted to a 
postwar committee on health organized by the Indian Govern- 
ment. India is anxious to secure the essential leadership to 
establish scientific programs throughout the country. C. C. 
Abraham, Director of Health Education, Y.M.C.A College of 

Physical Education, Saidapet, Madras, India, states: 
“Postgraduate study in the United States is indispensable. 
There are only about five or six men in the profession in India 
who have been in the United States for postgraduate work. 
There must be hundreds of them to spread the American con- 

cept of physical education in India. 

“Lack of encouragement from the central and provincial 
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governments, lack of vision on the part of our educational 
leaders, lack of finances, these are the main obstacles at the 
present time. There are many young Indians who would like 
to proceed to the United States for higher studies in physical 
education, but lack of scholarships for such students prevents 
them from doing so. America can do a lot. It is my desire 
that the experience I gained in your country must be available 
to many young men and women in our profession. America 
will be helping India in her national regeneration if she can 
make it possible for some deserving Indians to take advantage 
of your universities and colleges which offer physical education 
without much cost. 

“There are some Indians who are very eager to come to the 
States on their own. They have been asking me about the 
universities they should go to. Kindly give us all information 
on this so that we can contact them.” 

A list of teacher-education institutions in this country offer- 
ing work in the field has been sent to Mr. Abraham. Directors 
are urged to notify him of any opportunities available within 
their respective schools to encourage attendance of Indian 
students. 


Are Your Publications Late? 


MUCH as we regret it, some copies of the Journal and 

Research Quarterly may be late in reaching members. 
Shortage of experienced employees still affects publishers. 
Railroad, trucking companies, post office, everyone responsible 
for moving mail to their readers on time likewise have their 
difficulties. 

Although we are doing everything in our power to meet 
schedules, some copies may be late, perhaps even as much as a 
week or ten days. So, if your publications do not artive when 
you expect them, your patience in not writing at once will be 
appreciated. 


Greetings From England’s Association 


Dies Ling Physical Education Association of Great Britain, 

with headquarters at Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, 
London, W. C. 1, sent the following cordial message through 
its Secretary, Miss P. Spafford: 

“I read your journal regularly from cover to cover. Hearty 
congratulations on a first-class magazine. I hope you are re- 
ceiving our Association’s two magazines, the Journal of Physi- 
cal Education and the Ling monthly leaflet. We have been 
sending them to you for some time. 

“Will you kindly let it be known through your Journal how 
welcome at this office American physical education teachers 
who visit this country will be. 

“With the good wishes of the Ling Physical Education Asso- 
ciation‘of Great Britain to the A.A.H.P.E.R.” 


Public Health Nursing 
To United States now has a total of 20,818 public health 
nurses, or one public health nurse for every 8,300 people, 
according to a recent article in Public Health Nursing, maga- 
zine of the National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York, based on statistics 
supplied by the U. S. Public Health Service. 

The distribution of public health nurses according to popula- 
tion varies in different sections of the country, however, as it 
ranges from one public health nurse to every 2,900 people in an 
eastern state to one for 18,300 in a southwestern state, the 
article further reveals. The minimum standard accepted by 
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“WANT TO BE A BASEBALL CHAMPION?” 


(THE OFFENSIVE GAME) 


By Ethan Allen 


CONTENTS 


YOU CAN LEARN TO HIT 
Featuring Phil Cavarretta, Chicago Cubs 
POSITION AT THE PLATE 
Featuring Hank Greenberg, Detroit Tigers 
Johnny Mize, New York Giants 
STANCE AT THE PLATE 
Featuring George McQuinn, Philadelphia Athletics 
GRIPPING THE BAT 
Featuring Hal Wagner, Boston Red Sox 
THE STRIDE AND SWING 
Featuring Nick Etten, New York Yankees 
THE SACRIFICE BUNT 
Featuring Whitey Kurowski, St. Louis Cardinals 
THE SHORT BUNT 
Featuring Vern Stephens, St. Louis Browns 
THE DRAG BUNT 
Featuring Goodwin Rosen, Brooklyn Dodgers 
THE PUSH BUNT 
Featuring Marty Marion, St. Louis Cardinals 
BATTING TIPS 
Featuring Johnny Mize, New York Giants 
Charlie Keller, New York Yankees 
Mel Ott, New York Giants 
Tommy Holmes, Boston Braves 
Rudy York, Boston Red Sox 
Walter Judnich, St. Louis Browns 
HOW TO BECOME A GOOD BASE RUNNER 
Featuring Dixie Walker, Brooklyn Dodgers 
BREAKING FROM THE PLATE 
Featuring Mel Ott, New York Giants 
RUNNING TO FIRST 
Featuring Johnny Hopp, Boston Braves 
TOUCHING THE BASES 
Featuring Bill Nicholson, Chicago Cubs 
LEADING OFF BASE 
Featuring Stan Hack, Chicago Cubs 
SLIDING ON TAG PLAYS 
Featuring George Case, Cleveland Indians 
SLIDING ON FORCE PLAYS 
Featuring George Myatt, Washington Senators 
WHAT TO DO ON FLY BALLS 
Featuring Tommy Holmes, Boston Braves 
THE DOUBLE STEAL 
Featuring Ron Northey, Philadelphia Phillies 
RULES OF BASE RUNNING 
Featuring Jeff Heath, Washington Senators 
BASE RUNNING TIPS : 
Featuring Frank Gustine, Pittsburgh Pirates 
FLASHING SIGNALS 
Featuring Lou Boudreau, Cleveland Indians 


ADD 34 BIG-LEAGUE STARS 
TO YOUR COACHING STAFF 


LEW FONSECA 
has 25 years experi- 
ence as player, man- 
ager (Chicago White 
Sox) and Promo- 
tional Director of 
the American 
League. Thoroughly 
qualified as a stu- 
dent, instructor, and 
promoter of the game, Lew Fonseca de- 
serves the title, Professor of Baseball. 


ETHAN ALLEN 

played 13 years of 

big-league ball, has 

been writing, teach- 

ing, and promoting 

baseball since hisre- 

tirement to direct 

and produce movies 

for the National 

League. Allen has a 

M.A. in physical education, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has planned and conducted 
baseball schools, including the New York 
Journal-American’s annual baseball clinic. 
He was recently appointed Head Baseball 
Coach, Yale University. 


CAR: NORDLY 
is over-all director 
of Wheaties Library 
of Sports. Professor 
of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of 
Minnesota, Dr. 
Nordly is nationally 
famed as an author, 
coach and lecturer. 
He recently served as civilian consultant 
for the U.S. Army’s athletic program. 








Ei: THESE NEW BOOKS! 


(THE DEFENSIVE GAME) 
By Lew Fonseca 


RN TO PITCH 
Borowy, Chicago Cubs 

THE PITCHING MOUND 
sky Walters, Cincinnati Reds 
AND FOLLOW THROUGH 
sky Walters, Cincinnati Reds 
RIST ACTION, AND CONTROL 

Feller, Cleveland Indians 
HE FAST BALL 
gil Trucks, Detroit Tigers 
HE CURVE 
gil Trucks, Detroit Tigers 


de Passeau, Chicago Cubs 
Signals and Position, Tagging Runners 
Featuring Hal Wagner, Boston Red Sox 
Shifting and Throwing, Fielding Bunts 
featuring Rick Ferrell, Washington Senators 
Handling Ground Balls, Handling Bunts 
Featuring Marty Marion, St. Louis Cardinals 


ge Myatt, Washington Senators 


n Hack, Chicago Cubs 

ge McQuinn, Philadelphia Athletics 

dy York, Boston Red Sox 

tie Walker, Brooklyn Dodgers 

my Holmes, Boston Braves 

Heath, Washington Senators 
-Handling Fly Balls, Handling Ground Balls 
¢ Keller, New York Yankees 

SE AGAINST BASERUNNING 


Hank Wyse, Chicago Cubs 
k Ferrell, Washington Senators 
T SECOND BASE 
D BASEMAN 
ak Gustine, Pittsburgh Pirates 


ttn Stephens, St. Louis Browns 
PLAY 


ney Kurowski, St. Louis Cardinals 
¥ COMBINED WITH RELAY 
McCormick, Philadelphia Phillies 
5 THE OUTFIELD 
Elliot, Pittsburgh Pirates 
5 FOR TEAM DEFENSE 
Boudreau, Cleveland Indians 


HAND YOUR TEAM THE FUNDAMENTALS of champion 
baseball in interesting, informative, easy-to-learn form. Give 
them the latest books in Wheaties famous Library of Sports— 
published just in time to help you get the baseball season off 
to a winning start. 


TWO OF AMERICA’S BEST KNOWN players, teachers, and 
sthdents of baseball compiled and edited these exciting books. 
Thirty-four famous big-league stars posed for the many action 
photos that show exactly how to pitch, catch, hit, run, and 
field. We’ve packed these pointers and pictures into two handy 
32-page manuals—put the basic principles you drill in daily 
practice sessions into permanent reference form. These books 
are naturals to supplement your regular coaching program. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW to obtain copies for your squad (or 
write on official stationery). This is easier, surer than asking 
each boy to obtain his books under the individual order plan 
which is our normal method of distribution. 


SEND NO BOX TOPS. Regular box top requirements have 
been eliminated on special team orders submitted by a coach 
or athletic director. Just attach your check or money order to 
cover cost of printing and mailing (5c per book). 


THESE ARE NOT GIVE-AWAY BOOKS! They contain 
no advertising. You get standard editions of books soon 
to be added to Wheaties famous Library of Sports—the same 
authentic sports manuals which will be featured in national 
advertising and on the back of every Wheaties package. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. 
Or write for sample copies. 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are reg- 


istered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Wheaties Library of Sports 
Dept. 191, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me —_________ copies of “‘Want to be a Baseball Champion?” (The 
Offensive Game) by Ethan Allen—and —____ copies of ‘“‘Want to be a Base- 
ball Champion?” (The Defensive Game) by Lew Fonseca. I enclose 5c for e®ch 
book—to cover cost of printing and mailing. 




















of the value of this type of training. The new school will make 
it possible for the University to provide a better integrated 
program in closely related fields which use the same facilities 
and, in many instances, the same members of the faculty. In 
matters of general policy, athletics will remain under the 
supervision of the faculty committee on athletics and subject, 
through the committee, to the general faculty and to the presi- 
dent and Board of Trustees.” 


New Curriculum for Health Educators 
| order to meet the growing need for specialists in health 
education particularly in schools, Boston University has 
inaugurated a curriculum leading to the B.S. degree which is 
specifically designed to train health educators. 

First consideration was given to the development of the 
curriculum during the summer of 1945, The courses included 
in the program of the health educator were selected after 
careful consideration of past experiences with health education 
in the public schools. The recommendations of the “Committee 
on Professional Education” of the American Public Health 
Association greatly helped in forming a basis for construction 
of the curriculum.? 

As work progressed on the project, the types of training 
needed became somewhat self-evident. Although a majority of 
the courses are provided by the School of Education and the 
College of Liberal Arts, it is necessary to draw on many other 
schools and colleges within the university in order to provide 
the courses needed for the total curriculum. 

Basic science courses including educational biology, general 
and organic chemistry, anatomy, physiology, general physics, 
bacteriology, hygiene and sanitation, and nutrition and chem- 
istry of foods, are predominant in the first two years of train- 
ing. Much of the training in general education is given in 
the junior year. In the senior year, health education courses, 
practice teaching, and field work make up a large part of the 
training.” 

The curriculum and plans for its operation were approved 
by the university governing bodies during the autumn of 1945. 
Although it was originally planned to begin with the opening 
of the autumn semester in 1946, because of the demand for the 
training it was inaugurated at the beginning of the present 
semester in January, 1946. A number of students are now en- 
rolled in the program. 


Briefs 
. iene following naval physical training officers released to 
inactive duty were recently promoted to Commander: 
Elmer Mitchell, T. Nelson Metcalf, A. W. Thompson, Carl 
Olson, Elwood C. Davis. Those promoted to Lt. Commander 
are Paul Washke, Don Seaton, and George Gloss. 

Additional copies of The Role of Exercise in Physical Fit- 
ness, a report approved officially by the American Medical 
Association and the A.A.H.P.E.R., are now available from 
the national office for five cents per single copy with a twenty 
percent reduction for more than twenty-five copies. 

Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana University, has been 
granted a leave of absence for the spring semester and summer 
session to work with Coronet Instructional Films, Glenview, 
Illinois, on the development of instructional films in the field. 

The Second Pan-American Congress on Physical Education 
is scheduled for October 1-15 at Mexico City. 

In requesting 200 membership application blanks, New York 
University reports that the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education is required reading for G. I. students as well as 
others. 

The annual convention of the National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation will be held at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
May 13-15, 1946. Individuals who may desire to attend the 
meeting are asked to make reservations direct with the hotel. 

Dr. Wilbur O. Smith, Tulane University, New Orleans, was 


1 Committee on Professional Education, “Educational Quali- 
fications of Health Educators,” Journal of Public Health, 33:8 
(August, 1943). 

2 Materials listed and described in the curriculum can be 
obtained by writing the author. 
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reelected president of the National Collegiate Athletic Associ. 
ation at the fortieth annual convention held in St. Louis. Ken- 
neth L. Wilson, Commissioner of the Western Conference 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. The N.C.A.A. authorized - 
central office in Chicago and voted to hold its 1947 meeting in 
New York, January 6-8. 

A printed revision of Child Development Study entitled How 
Children Develop—From 3 to 18 is a factual statement, in oyt. 
line form, prepared by the faculty of the University School, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, as a basis for cyr- 
riculum construction and student guidance. Order from Ohio 
State University Press, Columbus 10, Ohio. Single copies 
$1.00 postpaid. Ten copies at ninety cents per copy. Twenty- 
five or more at 75 cents a copy, plus postage and tax. ‘ 

Violet S. Hoar has been appointed by State Superintendent 
John Callahan, as assistant to Dr. Warren H. Southworth in 
the Wisconsin cooperative school health program. She will 
work directly with the experimental and demonstration centers 
in school health. 

The national office does not deal in rare, out-of-print, or new 
books. Requests for these may be sent to Sportsbooks, 42 
Church Street, New Haven 10, Connecticut. Sportalogues will 
be sent on request. 

The Eleventh Annual National “Swim-For-Health Week” 
will be celebrated during’ the week of June 24-29. For pro- 
motional materials, posters, newspaper and radio publicity re- 
leases, and further information write to Martin Stern, Execu- 
tive Director, Swim for Health Association, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

Marshall L. Walters, President of the Physical Education 
Society of the Y.M.C.A.’s of North America, reports that the 
Society is setting up its own professional requirements so that 
those applying for Y.M.C.A. teaching titles are asked to be 
members of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Copies of the New Professional Curriculum Outline recently 
developed at the University of Illinois may be secured for 75 
cents in money order or stamps from the Information Office, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

The cost of living has risen at least 33 percent since January, 
1941. Competent authorities predict that it is likely to reach 
40 percent in 1946. Meanwhile special cost-of-living adjust- 
ments have not lifted the average salary of teachers more than 
fifteen percent. These basic facts are responsible for terrific 
drains on the-quality of education. Many competent teachers 
have left teaching and have been replaced by persons with 
substandard qualifications. Many of the most competent young 
people are choosing life careers in noneducational pursuits. 
To carry this message to the public is one of the immediate 
tasks of local, state, district, and national associations. 

Dr. West J. Altenburg, who, prior to 1943, was directing 
teacher and special instructor at Wayne University, Detroit, 
has been promoted from New York State Representative of 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis to Director 
of Chapters. This new responsibility came as a result of his 
outstanding achievement since 1943 in his work for the Founda- 
tion in New York State. 

Lucile Petry, former head of the United States Cadet Nurse 
Corps, has been appointed chief of the new division of nursing 
of the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Robert J. H. Kiphuth who has piloted Yale University 
swimming teams to nearly four hundred triumphs and who is 
a nationally known physical education leader, is now director 
of all of Eli’s many athletic activities. As chairman of the 
Board of Athletic Control he succeeded Ogden D. Miller. 

The Vermont State Department of Education recently se- 
cured sixty-four subscriptions to the Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, which are being mailed to as many desig- 
nated school superintendents. Congratulations to the State 
Department of Education and to every superintendent! 

Congressional hearings on Senate Bill 1606 known as the 
Wagner-Murray Bill, incorporating President Truman’s na- 
tional health proposals, scheduled for May 18, were postponed 
and scheduled to begin by April 2. It is unlikely that the 
hearings will be held jointly with Senate Bill 1318, known as 
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the Pepper og Maternal and Child Health Act, as prev- 
: nced. 

i eaaaaely 200 of the total of 6,841 legislative proposals 
tn during the first session of the 79th Congress di- 
rectly affected education. Of the total number of bills in the 
legislative hopper 1,730 originated in the Senate and 5,111 in 
7 president of the American Association of School 
Administrators is Henry Hill, president of Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

In India forty-five out of every 100 children never reach the 
age of 6. Most adults die before 30. Only 12 percent of the 
population is literate. . 

The average span of life has increased from 28 years in the 
time of the Romans to 65 years in 1944 in the United States. 


National Office Visitors 


HE following individuals have been welcomed guests call- 
T ing at the national office since the last list was published: 
Philip H. Claxton, Florence M. Hargett, Ethel E. Sammis, 
Ralph A. Piper, Randolph W. Webster, William C. Hacker, 
Mabel Rugen, Jessie Garrison, Frank S. Stafford, Michael 
Fogoros, Jr., Theron Tompkins, Edward J. Allen, Don Cash 
Seaton, Donald J. Nelson, Raymond W. Ewell, Mrs. George 
Taylor Douglas, Marietta Eichelberger, Weston H. Brockway, 
Josephine Gollfried, Mrs. Maria A. Batoon, Jenny E. Turnbull, 
Viola L. Kurzweg, William C. Delph, Elwood C. Clark, 
Walter Bush, Juliet R. Brussel, Louranetta S. Allen, Queenie 
Baker, Herbert J. Stack, Captain Frank M. Dumanski. 


C. H. McCloy Goes to Japan 

ENERAL MacARTHUR requested the War Department 

to send an advisory educational group to Japan to study 
the educational system and to make recommendations for 
needed changes in the school program. At the suggestion of 
the War Department, the Department of State invited twenty- 
four distinguished American educators to serve as members of 
the group with Dr. George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of 
Education of New York State, and President-Elect of the 
University of Illinois, as chairman. The group includes au- 
thorities from various parts of the country in all levels of edu- 
cation. Various educational organizations and learned societies 
and foundations are represented. Specialists are included in 
such fields as adult, rural, and women’s education, the use of 
libraries, health and physical education, educational techniques, 
curriculum construction and administration, teacher ‘education, 
educational psychology, and comparative education. 

Dr. C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
was selected by the State Department to advise on health and 
physical education, the only specialized subject area of the 
school curriculum to be represented in the group. 

The advisory group left Washington February 28 and after 
spending one month in Japan will submit its report before 
leaving. All parts of the report which General MacArthur 
adopts will be put into effect when the new term of school 
opens early in April. 

New Sports Management Magazine 
_ business magazine in the field of spectator sports, 

Sports Management, was inaugurated in February, 1946. 
This monthly publication aims to cover management’s ramified 
problems and to enlighten the executive personnel of profes- 
sional, collegiate, and scholastic sports organizations. It is 
published by Clevington Productions, Inc., 850 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. The annual subscription rate is $3.00. 

Publication on Facilities 
AN additional, fine publication relating to facilities is now 
available. The January, 1946, Scholastic Coach is a special 
issue devoted to building and equipment. Single copies may 


be secured for 25 cents from 220 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 


Scholarships and Loans 
PPORTUNITIES for scholarships and loans for graduate 
study in health education, physical education, and recrea- 
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tion have been announced by Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, 
Massachusetts. Scholarship awards for graduate study range 
from one-half the annual tuition to full annual tuition plus a 
one-hundred-dollar stipend. Loans may be granted after the 
successful completion of one semester of study. A descriptive 
bulletin and further information may be secured on request 
from the chairman of the Department of Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 
National Safety Association Revived 

HE new officers of the National Safety Education Associa- 

tion, Eight Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York, are: 
President, Nathaniel O. Schneider, Newark Safety Council, 
Newark, N. J.; Vice President, Major Ralph A. Piper, Chief 
of Physical Reconditioning, Army Service Forces, Pentagon, 
Washington, D. C.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Tobias Wagner, 
Center for Safety Education, New York University, New York, 
N. Y. Annual membership fees are $1.00 and should be sent 
to Mr. Wagner. 


Teachers’ Vacation Centers 

HE first summer “regional vacation center” for teachers 

has been set up at Sante Fe, N. M., by the N.E.A.’s Di- 
vision of Travel Service. To teachers who attend, the center 
will offer recreational, health-giving, and professional-improve- 
ment programs lasting three weeks and costing much less than 
individual travel. Similar centers will be set up this summer 
in New England and North Carolina. 

The number-two project of this new N.E.A. Division is a 
teachers’ tour to Mexico, including visits to historical and 
cultural sites. Further information may be secured from Mr. 


Paul H. Kinsel, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
mz <.. 


Programs for Crippled Children 

M408 ARTHUR K. FLANAGAN, former director in 

Peoria, Illinois, is now consultant in recreation with the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc:, with 
headquarters at 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
His efforts will be centered primarily in the areas of recrea- 
tional activities (mostly camping) and physical education for 
handicapped children. 

At the request of the Baruch Committee on Physical Medi- 
cine, the National Society is organizing a National Personnel 
Registry. This registration service, in charge of Mr. Raymond 
L. Kahn, director of personnel services, has been created to 
serve as a central national employment exchange to insure the 
best use of the services of those who are qualified by training, 
experience, and interest in all phases of work with the handi- 
capped. Among the many positions covered by the registry 
with no cost and obligation to the registrant and employer are 
camp counselor, nurse, public health educator, nutritionist, oc- 
cupational and physical therapist, physical education specialist, 
and teacher of arts and crafts. 


Surplus Property 

‘T?ARL SCHMITT has been appointed program manager for 

health, physical education, and recreation equipment, Di- 
vision of Surplus Property Utilization, in the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., of which Dr. H. F. Alves is 
director. Memorandums have been issued as follows: (1) 
State Education Agencies for Surplus Property; (2) Proced- 
ures for Determining Eligibility of Educational Institutions or 
Instrumentalities; (3) Procedure for Establishment of Mailing 
Lists for Receipt of Notices of Offerings of Surplus Property 
by Educational Institutions and Instrumentalities; (4) New 
Functions Assigned to State Educational Agencies; and (5) 
Duties of Regional Representatives. 


The privilege of making purchases at a discount of 40 
percent from “fair value” is limited to organizations which are 
primarily organized for public health or educational purposes. 
The Federal Security Agency is responsible for determining 
the eligibility of non-profit organizations to make purchases 
at reduced prices. Readers will be kept informed of the 
definite procedures to be used in securing health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation equipment when more information is 
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made available. Regional offices of the War Assets Corpora- 
tion at which agents of the U. S. Office of Education and the 
U. S. Public Health Service are located are available from 
Mr. Schmitt. This list is used to determine the nearest dis- 
posal agency office from which listifgs of available consumer 
goods may be obtained. 4 


Baseball Agreement Reached 

Por the past ten years, the National Federation has been 

attempting to secure a satisfactory working agreement with 
organized baseball which would result in cooperation on the 
part of both groups in the eliminating of difficulties which arise 
when a high school boy is made ineligible through contract 
negotiations and similar activities. This work received added 
impetus when the National Federation Baseball Policy Com- 
mittee joined a similar committee made up of representatives 
of the major and minor leagues in a Joint Baseball Committee. 
This Joint Committee sponsored cooperative baseball policy 
activities which had far-reaching results last year. Included 
in these activities was a program designed to protect the 
eligibility of a boy who is still in high school. Last year, only 
a limited amount of cooperation in this program was possible. 
However, the limited work which was done convinced the 
leaders in both the high schools and in organized baseball that 
the best interests of both groups would be promoted by full 
cooperation in connection with these eligibility problems. The 
result was the drawing up of an agreement which has been 
unanimously adopted by the major and minor leagues and by 
the National Federation. The fundamentals of the agreement 
and further information may be secured from H. V. Porter, 
Executive Secretary, National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 

Who Is Delinquent? 

TN a recent survey conducted by the Federal Bureau of In- 

vestigation it is shown that the largest annual increase in 
serious crimes in fifteen years occurred during 1945. Serious 
crimes jumped 12.3 percent over 1944. The offenses totaled 
about 1,565,541, representing a total of 4,289 committed daily. 

The offenses considered in the survey included murder, 
criminal assault, robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, larceny, 
and auto theft. Murder and non-negligent manslaughter in- 
creased 4.5 percent in 1945 over 1944; manslaughter by negli- 
gence, 16 percent; criminal assault, 5.7; robbery, 23.9; ag- 
gravated assault, 9.1; burglary, 17.3; larceny, 8.7; and auto 
theft, 18.9. 

In analyzing the causes of this serious situation we may ask 
a reasonable question, namely, “Who is delinquent?” Thomas 
B. Balliet said, “If you crush the fighting instinct you get the 
coward; if you let it grow wild, you get the bully; if you 
train it, you have the strong, self-controlled man of will.” 


Attention, Readers 
HIS is your magazine. Your help is needed in making ‘it 
a vital and growing publication. Without your contribu- 
tions it is just another magazine. Let it express your thoughts, 
hopes, desires, and dreams. 


Women’s Awards for Research 

I LAMBDA THETA, National Association for Women 

in Education, has again announced the granting of two 
awards of $400 each for significant research studies on “Pro- 
fessional Problems of Women.” The final report of the com- 
pleted research study must be submitted by July 1, 1946. 
Information concerning the award and the form in which the 
final report shall be prepared will be furnished upon request 
to the chairman of the committee on studies and awards, Bess 
Goodykoontz, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. M. Gladys Scott, University of Iowa, Iowa City, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Central District Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, was granted one of the 
three awards of $300 each last year for her study entitled 
Survey of Vocational and Professional Plans and Interests of 
High School Girls and College Women. 
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By Phyllis Van Vieet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 





The National Section on Women’s Athletics again announces 
its program for the National Convention to be held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, from April 9-13. This information also ap- 
peared in the March Journal but details of the Section meeting 
on Thursday have been added this month. 


Tuesday, April 9 


9a.M.-6P.M. Legislative Board. 


7-10Pe.m. Rules and Editorial Committee. 


Wednesday, April 10 
7:30-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meeting, Central District, N.S.W.A. 
state representatives and committee members. 
6p.M. State representatives, dinner meeting. 


Thursday, April 11 
9-10:30 a.m. General meeting of the Section. 

“Women’s Sports—Today and a Glimpse of Tomorrow.” 

In the Services—Lt. Comdr. Alice Schriver, WAVES: 
Major Donna I. Niles, WAC. 

In Industry—Floyd Eastwood, Professor of Industrial 
Recreation, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

In Schools and Colleges—Gertrude Moulton, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

“Contributions of Sports to Women’s Fitness,” Arthur 
Steinhaus, Advisor to the Robinson Foundation of New 
York (on leave from George Williams College). 

“Standards for Tournaments in Various Sports,” Elinor 
Schroeder, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Discussion Leader: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Kansas City 
Public Schools. 

Business meeting. 

Every one interested in any phase of girls’ or women’s 
athletics is cordially invited to attend the General Meet- 
ing of N.S.W.A. 

1-3 p.m.. Legislative Board. 
5-6 p.M. Officials Rating Committee. 
Friday, April 12 
5:15-6:15 p.m. Women’s National Officials Rating Committee 

Executive Board. 

The Section convention chairman is Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
* * *k 


Helen Elliott, Midwest District chairman of N.S.W.A. 
planned the following program for the N.S.W.A. Section meet- 
ing at the Midwest Physical Education Convention in March: 

Panel Discussion: “What Direction Should Girls’ Ath- 
letics Take in the Postwar World?” 

Presiding: Helen Elliott, Milwaukee Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Secretary: Emily Peterson, Grandview Heights High 
School, Columbus, Ohio. 

General View: Harriet V. Fitchpatrick, Supervisor of 
Girls’ Physical Education, Cleveland Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

High School View: Lillian Burke, Instructor in Phys- 
ical Education, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Y.W.C.A. View: Emily Case Keeffe, Health Education 
Executive, Cleveland Y.W.C.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Industrial Recreation View: Helen-Freyhof, Recreation 
Director, U.S. Army Service Forces Depot, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Election of Midwest District and National N.S.W.A. officers 
followed the above discussion. Miss Clarice Poniatowski, John 
Marshall High School, Cleveland, Ohio, presided at a meeting 
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—.. NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 
Slate and Ballot for 1946 Election 
Voting Instructions 
Below will be found descriptions of background and experience of the candidates for the positions of Chairman-Elect and 
= Members-at-Large. Each woman member of the A.A.H.P.E.R. is entitled to one vote.’ She may cast her vote in one of the 
“ following ways: at a District Convention, at the National Convention, or by mail. (The ballot may be torn out of this issue or 
a copy may be made.) Mailed ballots must bear a postmark no later than May 1, 1946, and should be sent to: Ruth H. 
Atwell, George Washington Unwwersity, Washington, D. C., Chairman of Elections Committee. Candidates are nominated by 
the Elections Committee: Marian Purbeck, Board of Education, Hackensack, New Jersey; Helen M.-Elliott, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School; Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota; Aileene Lockhart, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
ounces Grace Fox, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee; Llewellyn Wilburn, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia; 
in St Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah; Irma Weir, Oregon State College, Corvallis; Dorthalee Horne, } 
Iso ap- University of Washington, Seattle; Rachel Benton, University of Maryland, College Park; Elizabeth Yeend Meyers, Chevy | 
neeting Chase, Maryland; Ruth H. Atwell, George Washington University, Washington, D. C., Chairman. 4 
1. Chairman-Elect B 
Term of Office: 2 years as Chairman-Elect and Coordinator: of State Representatives, beginning June 1, 1946; 
2 years as Chairman of N.S.W.A. beginning June 1, 1948. 
Martha Goble, Special Assistant to Director of Physical and Health Education, Philadelphia Schools. B.S., University of 
Indiana; M.S. Temple University. Present N.S.W.A. activities: Legislative Board, Executive Committee; Chairman of 
Public Relations Committee; Basketball Rules Committee; nationally rated basketball, hockey, lacrosse official. Other ac- 
S.W.A tivities: Chairman, Public Relations Committee, Pennsylvania Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; 
also for the Philadelphia Association; Editorial Board “Curriculum News and Views,” Philadelphia Schools Publication; 
President’s Committee on Public Relations, A.A.H.P.E.R.; Chairman, Committee on Recreation of Social Studies Section, 
American Association of University Women; Philadelphia Branch Board of Directors, Children’s Country Week Association ; 
Adviser, Health Education Section, Council of Social Agencies; Health Education Committee, Germantown and Central 
i Y.W.C.A.; Guest Conductor, Ladies Weekly Sports Round Table, Station WIP, Philadelphia. Past activities: U.S.F.H.A. 
— Umpiring Committee (2 years); Manager-Umpire U.S.F.H.A. Touring Team to Australia; Arts Staff, Philadelphia Sum- 
AVES; mer Workshop (1940-45) ; Consultant, Health and Human Relations of U. S. Public Health Service (course at University 
\ of Pennsylvania 1943, 1944, 1945); Vice President and Secretary of the Philadelphia Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
dustrial cation, and Recreation. On leave of absence 1941-42 to be Coordinator for Physical Fitness in Philadelphia. 
eth Elizabeth Ludwig, Director of Physical Education, University of Arkansas. Graduate of Milwaukee-Downer College and 
pee Chicago Normal School of Physical Education; M.A. University of California; formerly Director of Physical Education at 
Rufus King and South Division High Schools, Milwaukee State Teachers College; Graduate Assistant, University of Michi- 
Arthur gan; articles in the state and national Journal of Health and Physical Education; N.S.W.A. State Representative for Wis- 
of New consin, 1940-42; Midwest District Chairman, 1942-43; Program Chairman, 1943; Member-at-large to Legislative Board 
). : 1943-46; Chairman of Constitution Committee, 1944-46 ; Chairman, Basketball Officials Rating Board, Milwaukee, 1940-41 ; National 
Elinor Judge, Basketball; Arkansas State Representative, 1945; Vice President, President, Milwaukee Women’s Physical Education 
: Club, 1936-40; Secretary, Vice President, President, Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical Education, 1938-44; 
is. City Chairman of Membership Committee, County Advisory Committee, 1938-42. 
Il. Members-at-Large, Legislative Board 
Term of Office: 3 years beginning June 1, 1946. 
vomen s (Vote for two) 
| Meet- Frederica Bernhard, Instructor at University of California at Berkeley. B.A., Sweet Briar College; Certificate, Central School 
of Hygiene and Physical Education; M.A. Teachers College, Columbia University; author of Syllabus, Elementary Foil 
Fencing; articles in Beach and Pool, Journal of Health and Physical Education and Sierra Educational News; editor of 
Individual Sports Guide, 1942-43, War Swim Clinic; Educational Motion Pictures; N.S.W.A.: Chairman, Fencing Commit- 
: tee and of the National Visual Aids Committee; member of Legislative Board; Convention Chairman for California Associa- 
mmiittee tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; member, Standing Committee of Motion Pictures, A.A.H.P.E.R., and of 
; Visual Instruction Division of N.E.A. 
t. Olaf Esther French, Director of Physical Education, Illinois State Normal University, B.S.. M.A., Ph.D., University of Iowa. 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Aurora, Illinois, 1928-34; Instructor of Physical Education, University Schools in Iowa 
City, Chicago and at Iowa University 1934-41; Assistant Professor, University of Minnesota, 1942-44; fifteen seasons’ camp- 
S.W.A. ing experience; co-author of Better Teaching Through Testing, Scott and French, Health and Physical Education in Small 
n meet- Schools, Broady and French; Articles in Research Quarterly and in Softball Guide; special publicaton on Volleyball Tech- 
March: niques; articles in Service Bulletin; national chairman of Softball, 1942-44; chairman of Central District, N.S.W.A., 1938- 
2 Ath- 1944; National Committee for Research Studies (National Association of Physical Education for College Women), 1944; Re- 
search Committee, Central Association of Physical Education for College Women, 1938-1944; member, Research Committee, 
School, N.S.W.A.; Member-Examining Board of W.N.O.R.C.; former U.S.F.H.A. Chairman of Umpiring; member, Joint Com- 
mittee of A.A.H.P.E.R., N.L.A.A., and N.S.W.A. working on Standards and Facilities. 
; High Dorothea Lensch, Director of Recreation, City of Portland, Oregon. B.A. University of Oregon; M.S. Wellesley College; 
graduate study in dance, drama, music, and physical education; former instructor at Rockford College and George Wash- 
isor of ington University; Research Committee, A.A.H.P.E.R.; Vice President, Northwest Physical Education Association, 1938- 
schools, 45; Chairman, Recreation Section, Oregon Physical Education Association, 1939; President, Boys and Girls Council, City 
of Portland, 1938-39; Chairman, Recreation Division of the Northwest Physical Education Association Conference, 1940; 
- Phys- State Representative for Oregon, N.S.W.A.; Women’s Hockey Association of Oregon; Director of Recreation Project Serv- 
ices; Advisor for Portland Housing Authority, 1942-; State Youth Defense Committee, 1941-45; Dance Section of A.A.H. 
lucation P.E.R., Research and Dance Portfolio; member of many civic committees. 
i0. Jane E. Whitney, Lt. in the WAVES, 1944-45. B.A. Syracuse University, M.A. Columbia University; instructor, Milwaukee 
creation Public Schools (1936-44) and University of Chicago (summer, 1927); playground director, Milwaukee Municipal Recreation 
Colun- Department; article in Volleyball Guide; Wisconsin State N.S.W.A. Representative, 1937; President-Elect of Wisconsin As- 
sociation for Health and Physical Education, 1943-44; chairman, Membership Committee, 1943; President, Milwaukee 
officers Women’s Physical Education Association, 1936-38; chairman, Milwaukee County Board of Officials; nationally rated um- 
i, John pire in basketball, hockey, volleyball, softball; President, Milwaukee Field Hockey Club; member of Midwest Hockey Team 
meeting and of U. S. Field Hockey Touring Team to Australia, 1938. 
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of the Women’s National Officials Rating Committee. Miss 
Poniatowski is chairman of the Cleveland Board of Women’s 
Officials. 

* *e * 

Miss Ethel Kloberg, Baldwin High School, Baldwin, Long 
Island, New York, is chairman of a committee appointed by 
Dr. Anna Espenschade to investigate the possibility of some 
sort of a national Girls’ Athletic Association. Anyone who 
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has any suggestions either pro or con should send them im- 
mediately to Miss Kloberg. 


* * * 


Miss Grace Fox, Chairman of the Southern District of 
N.S.W.A. writes that state and basketball chairmen of that 
district have been very active in promoting basketball clinics 
for coaches and officials. 


Girls’ Singles and Doubles, Junior Veterans’ Singles, Junior 
Veterans’ Doubles, and Mixed Doubles. The tournament is 
open to all amateur players who live in Arizona at present, 
and whose entry was acceptable to the tournament committee. 

The second issue of the bulletin of the Arizona Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is in the hands 
of members. Congratulations to Mr. R. H. Lavik, the editor. 





By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 


ARIZONA ..... . + + + = By Viola Ramsey 

The Arizona State Department of Education has taken action 
to revise the state course of study in health and physical edu- 
cation. The new issue will be published in the early summer. 
The revision is being made to permit the inclusion of extensive 
new materials that have appeared since the first publication 
came out in 1935, to allow for better curricular integration, to 
allow for increased emphasis on health deficiencies brought to 
light by the selective service health statistics, and to place 
considerable emphasis upon safety education both in the home 
and on the highway. 

The University of Arizona waived the compulsory physical 
education requirement for all veterans of freshman standing 
who wished to take advantage of it. Of approximately 400 
freshman veterans registered in physical education, less than 
5 per cent took advantage of the waiver. These were mostly 
married men with considerable family responsibilities who 
needed the additional time for employment. 

Charles Ott, trainer and physical education instructor at the 
University of Arizona, has returned to the staff after spend- 
ing three years with the Army Air Corps, Special Service 
Forces. 

The Sixth Annual Arizona State Closed Tennis Tournament 
was held in Tucson, March 22, 23, and 24. The Tournament 
was sponsored by the University of Arizona and Tucson Tennis 
Club. The evénts were Men’s Singles and Doubles, Women’s 
Singles and Doubles, Junior Boys’ Singles and Doubles, Junior 
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By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


LOUISIANA .... . . . « « By Eddie McLane 


The Executive Committee of the Louisiana Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Association held a meeting on Jan- 
uary 19 for the purpose of setting up definite goals for the 
year. The goals adopted by the Committee were as follows: 

1. To increase the state membership goal from 100 to 125. 

2. To organize a health, physical education, and recreation 
association in each of the seven districts in the state. 

3. To organize two or more local health, physical education, 
and recreation societies in the state. 

4. To promote health education workshops for college teach- 
ers. 

5. To publish at least ten articles designed to interpret to 
school educators the place of health and physical education. 

6. To publish four state newsletters. 

7. To attain the national membership quota of 223. 

8. To cooperate with the State Department of Education in 
the conduction of a series of clinics. 

In regard to No. 2 above, two of the districts, Northwestern 
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and Southeastern, have already effected an organization in their 
respective localities. The members of the Executive Committee 
feel that this goal is one of the most important, if not the most 
important of the eight. Due to a smaller area to cover, the 
district organization has an opportunity to contract every Phys- 
ical education teacher in its locality, and through coordinated 
efforts can work on the specific needs of its members. 

The Southeast District Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation Association was organized January 12 at a meeting 
called at Southwestern Louisiana College by Mrs. Onie Or- 
doyne, acting chairman. The following officers were elected : 
Chairman, Mrs. Onie Ordoyne; Vice Chairman, Howard Kidd, 
Southeastern; Secretary-Treasurer, Marian Cline, Southwest- 
ern. It was felt that such an organization could contribute a 
great deal toward improving the status of present health and 
physical education programs. A few needs as suggested by those 
present were: sports clinics, clinics for officials, and a display 
of available reference materials in health and physical educa- 
tion, especially, up-to-date, state-adopted health textbooks. 
Through the medium of a questionnaire the Executive Com- 
mittee plans to obtain information on the needs of the physical 
education teachers of the Southeast District. Another pertinent 
need is the obtaining of an up-to-date directory of all the 
teachers in the district in order that notices will be sent di- 
rectly to them. 

In conjunction with the meeting to organize the Southwest 
District Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Associa- 
tion, the women’s health and physical education department of 
Southeastern Louisiana College invited the women basketball 
coaches from the Southeast District to attend a basketball 
clinic. The program consisted of a discussion and demonstra- 
tion of rules, demonstration of plays, discussion and demonstra- 
tion of officiating. The program was conducted by Marian 
Cline and Mrs. Mary Bales, Southeastern, and Martha Roop 
and Rebecca Woosley, Louisiana University. The latter two 
are nationally rated women basketball officials and demon- 
strated their officiating ability with the majors of the depart- 
ment acting as participants. 

Dr. Paul Cook, chief, Dental Section, State Department of 
Health is beginning a series of dental education projects in 
the state. 

Dr. Jeanette Anderson, Director of Speech, Louisiana State 
University is directing a parish-wide speech clinic in Tangipa- 
hoa Parish. Mrs. Christine H. Hoggatt, visiting teacher, and 
Connie Peak, ‘parish health nurse, are the local sponsors. 

Marion Souza of the Kellogg Foundation is doing some very 
good work in Webster and in Jefferson parishes. 

Dr. R. P. Kandle, director of health units, and chairman of 
the Coordinating Committee, has resigned to become affiliated 
with the American Public Health Association as assistant field 
director. He has been a most able leader and has integrated 
health services in Louisiana to a marked degree. 

Paul Marx and Guy Neson of Northwestern State College 
have entered New York University. Mr. Marx will work on 
his Ph.D. in health education and Mr. Neson, in industrial 
recreation. Cracker Brown will take over as Acting Director. 

Leone Langford, health educator for the Northwestern Ex- 
perimental Area is getting fine results. She is working in 
Many, Coushatta, Winnfield, and Marthaville. 

Mr. Simon A. McNeely, supervisor of health, physical edu- 
cation, and safety education for the State of Louisiana, was 
expected to be back on the job in March. 

Under the sponsorship of the Louisiana Foundation, a non- 
profit organization of Ruston established to handle religious, 
educational, and recreational projects, the physical education 
department of Louisiana Tech has organized a varied recrea- 
tion program for Ruston students through the high school 
grades. Instigated in June of 1943 by the late T. L. James, 
Ruston businessman, and a group of 52 townspeople, the foun- 
dation is headed at present by Donn Piatt, an employee of 
the James company. 

Organized and administered by the Tech physical education 
department, headed by George (Blue) Hogg and Eddie Mc- 
Lane, the recreational program will be directed by students 
of the college majoring not only in physical education, but also 
in arts, dramatics, and music. 
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In purpose the program will accomplish three objectives. 
These are to offer recreational facilities to the young people 
of Ruston, and ultimately to the community; to give training 
in recreational leadership to Tech students; and to furnish 
scholarships for students who will direct the program. 

Those who have thus far been selected to supervise the pro- 
gram are Wayne Colvin, Dubach, and Billy Farrar, Farmer- 
ville, both of whom are majoring in the physical education 
department at Tech, and Mrs. J. A. Shealy, Ruston. 

Areas in which the program is to be held are the old Ruston 
high school, and locations at Woodland Park and Louisiana 
Tech. Facilities and equipment for the recreational activities 
which are made available under the program are as follows: 

Individual activities—collecting of stamps and coins; leather, 
metal, and wood crafts; weaving, wood carving, clay model- 
ing; whittling; carpentering; painting; sketching; scrap mod- 
eling; debating; speech; amateur plays. 

Camping—Study of plants, rocks, birds, insects, animals; 
archery; badminton; bowling; fishing; golf; horseback riding; 
horse shoe pitching; hunting; ping pong swimming; and tennis. 

Team games—softball, volleyball, tennis, swimming, golf, 
basketball, and baseball. 

Dramatics—debates, speech, amateur plays, and amateur 
stunts. 

Stunts and music—singing, the playing of instruments, and 
pageants. 

Social activities—social dancing, parties, picnics, motoring, 
and cards. 

Civic activities—programs designed to promote respect of 
public property, the development of organization, and leader- 
ship. 


NORTH CAROLINA .... By Charles Spencer 


The Southern Safety Conference was held in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, on March 3 and 4 according to Gen- 
eral Chairman Ronald Hocutt of Wendell, North Carolina. 

Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, director of the Division of Instruc- 
tional Service, North Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, recently announced that the subject for discussion in the 
school and child session will be “Needs for Safety Education.” 


Dr. Clyde A. Erwin, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and Dr. Carl V. Reynolds, state health officer, recently 
appointed the following to serve on a Joint School Health 
Committee: W. P. Richardson, District Director of Local 
Health Administration; Julia Wetherington, Associate, Divi- 
sion of Instructional Service, State Department of Public In- 
struction; James E. Hillman, Director, Division of Professional 
Service, State Department of Public Instruction; E. H. Ellin- 
wood, Coordinator, School Health Coordinating Service; Cath- 
erine Dennis, Supervisor of Home Economics, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; E. C. Hubbard, Sanitary Engineer, 
State Board of Health; W. F. Credle, Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning, State Department of Public Instruction; Bertlyn 
Bosley, Nutritionist, State Board of Health; Amy L. Fisher, 
Supervising Nurse, State Board of Health; and Charles E. 
Spencer, Adviser, Health and Physical Education, Department 
of Public Instruction. 


During the past year three committees composed of repre- 
sentatives of the two state departments have been working on 
“School Health Policies.” These three committees are to turn 
over to the Joint School Health Committee or Central Com- 
mittee their findings and recommendations. The three working 
committees are: Health Instruction Committee, Charles EK. 
Spencer, Chairman; Healthful School Living Committee, Dr. 
W. P. Jacocks, Chairman; Preventive Health (Health Serv- 
ice), Dr. W. P. Richardson, Chairman. 


Charles E. Spencer, North Carolina adviser of health and 
physical education, spoke at the Annual Citizenship Institute 
of Pembroke State College for Indians on January 24 on the 
subject of “Health, a Prerequisite to Good Citizenship.” 

The North Carolina College Conference recently adopted 
a report of Studies in Teacher Education which had been 
directed by Dr. James E. Hillman of the State Department of 
Public Instruction which recommended that: 

1. All college students be required to have six semester 
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hours of health and physical education before graduation. 

2. That all those preparing for elementary school teaching 
be required to have four semester hours in health education 
and six semester hours in physical education. 

According to arrangements recently worked out and an- 
nounced by Miss Mary Channing Coleman of the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, and Charles E. 
Spencer of the State Department of Public Instruction, Miss 
Martha Moore, department of physical education at the 
Woman’s College, will devote one day each week for the re- 
mainder of the school year, 1945-46, to in-service teacher 
training in health education in the public schools of the sev- 
eral counties near Greensboro. The State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction is fortunate in being able to get this valuable 
assistance from Miss Moore who is giving this service with- 
out extra compensation. 

A statewide basketball meeting was held at the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina on February 2, 
1946. Miss Wilhelmine. Meissner of New York was the guest 
speaker. 

Practical and written examinations were given basketball 
officials after demonstrations in officiating by Marjorie Leon- 
ard and Ellen Griffen. 

Mr. Frank S. Stafford, Chief, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, was the chief speaker at the 
meeting of the North Carolina Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, which was held in Asheville, 
March 29. 

While in North Carolina Mr. Stafford met with the Joint 
School Health Committees of the State Board of Health and 
the State Department of Public Instruction and ‘visited the 
University of North Carolina and Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina for conferences with staff mem- 
bers of the departments of physical education and health of 
these two institutions. 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


NEW YORK ... . By Alfred G. Andrews 

The Eighth Annual Conference of the New Work State Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was 
held at the Hotel Syracuse, New York, on Jan. 31, 1945, Feb. 
1 and 2, 1946, with affiliated associations, the New York State 
Council on Health Teaching and the New York State School 
Nurse Teachers Associations. Guest associations were the As- 
sociation of Women in Physical Education of New York State, 
Dental Hygienists Association of the State of New York, New 
York High School Coaches Association, New York State 
Public High School Athletic Association, and the New York 
State Teachers Colleges Faculty Association (Health and 
Physical Education Section). 

From Thursday morning through Saturday afternoon meet- 
ings, discussions, general sessions, panel discussions and work- 
shops were held and well attended. The attendance approxi- 
mated one thousand delegates. To date, this was the largest 
of all our state conferences in physical education. 

The Thursday morning sessions opened with the Camping 
and Recreation Section, at which time Dr. Hugh B. Masters 
presented a paper on “Combined Operations for Recreation.” 
The Elementary School Physical Education Section listed three 
speakers and a panel with Dr. William J. Haggerty as the 
discussion leader. Dr. Maurice E. Troyer spoke on the topic, 
“Modern Teaching Methods Applied to Health Education,” 
before the health teaching group. 

In the field of college physical education, the women’s session 
was in charge of Miss V. Harvey. Dr. Katherine Sibley spoke 
on the topic “Reconversion to What and Why,” while Miss 
Harriet M. Brown delivered an address on “The Teacher’s 
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Training Program in Physical Education.” 

Dr. F. A. Olesen presided at the men’s session and Dr 
L. A. Larson addressed the group on “Some of the Implica. 
tions of the Army Air Forces Physical Training Program” 
Lt. Col. Francis Greene followed and spoke on the topic of 
“The Evaluation of Physical Education at West Point,” 

In the secondary school physical education field, Mr. Harry 
N. Rosenfeld of Washington, D. C., spoke on the subject of 
“Negligence and Liability.” With Mr. W. E. Long acting 5 
the discussion leader, many questions were asked from the floor 
and answered. 

The first general session was held at 8:15 p.m. on Thursday 
evening. The meeting was opened by President Ethel Kloberg 
with Mr. Ellis Champlin presiding. Miss Helen Manley, oyr 
National President-Elect, was the first speaker and presented 
“A Message from the American Association for Health, Phys. 
ical Education, and Recreation.” Dr. J. Cayce Morrison fol- 
lowed with a very interesting talk on “Why Evaluate the 
State’s Program in Health and Physical Education?” with the 
concluding speech of the evening by Dr. George Stoddard, 
Commissioner of Education for New York state, on “Moving 
Ahead in Health and Physical Education.” 

The second general session opened Friday’s program of 
events with reports of the various chairmen and committees, 
A report was rendered by the Division of Research of the 
State Education Department on “The Study of Health and 
Physical Education.” Dr. W. Cox spoke on the “Purpose and 
Plan of the Health and Physical Education Study,” Dr. Ethel 
Cornell made a presentation relating to “Health Service and 
Health Teaching,” followed finally by Dr. V. V. Edmiston 
who delivered a talk on physical education. 

At the coaches’ luncheon, in charge of Jerry Donnelly oj 
Glen Falls, Dud DeGroot presented an address on “Teamwork 
in the Coaching Profession.” 

The feature of the Friday meeting was the annual dinner and 
dance under the chairmanship of Harold Gebhardt. Ethel Klo- 
berg presided with Frank Wassung acting as toastmaster, while 
Albert Deisseoth acted as song leader. After several vocal 
selections, a delicious meal was served, which was enjoyed by 
all. At this dinner meeting, Dr. Glenn Howard spoke on the 
topic of “Shall We Look to the Future.” Mr. Ellis Champlin 
presented to Mrs. Hiram Jones a testimonial on behalf of the 
state association. Following this feature, the state service 
awards were made by Mr. F. J. Moench, who read the citations. 
Miss Kloberg made the presentation to Dr. John Burke and 
Dr. Marguerite Hussey. Two presentations were presented 
posthumously, one to Mrs. Jones in behalf of Dr. H. A. Jones, 
and the other to Mrs. Krimmel in behalf of Paul Krimmel. 
Musical selections were rendered by a vocal ensemble from 
North High School, Syracuse, N. Y. Modern and old-fashioned 
dancing followed until 1:00 a.m. 

Saturday morning found all busy attending committee meet- 
ings and workshops. Dud DeGroot spoke to a group on com- 
petitive athletics stressing football coaching systems and tech- 
nics. Miss Helen Manley addressed the Association of 
Women in Physical Education in New York state. The 
women’s group in secondary school physical education dis- 
cussed “The Need for Officials’ Ratings—Junior and Senior 
High Schools.” Mr. E. Tuttle presided at the state teachers’ 
college health and physical education workshop. The latter was 
the closing event at our first peacetime conference, well planned, 
well attended, well worth while for our professional group. 

The New York State Association officers for 1946 are: 

President: Francis Moench, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Cortland State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 

President-Elect: Carroll H. Smith, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Garden City, N. Y. 

Vice President for Health: John Shaw, Director of Teacher 
Training, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vice President for Recreation: Elmer K. Smith, Associate 
Director of Health and Physical Education, Rochester, N. Y. 

Vice President for Physical Education: Wilhelmine Meissner, 
Public Schools, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Millard L. Rogers, Chairman of Divi- 
sion of Required Physical Education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Policies Board ( Three Years): Ellis Champlin, State Depart- 

ment, Albany, N. Y.; Herman Norton, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Rochester, N. Y.; Catharina Huntsman, 
Nurse Teachers Association, Bronxville, N. Y. 
“policies Board (Two Years): Ruth Abernathy, State De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y.; Arthur Howe, Principal Supervisor, 
Office of Physical Fitness, Albany, N. Y.; Marguerite Voll- 
mer, Specialist in Health Education, Oceanside High School, 
Oceanside, N. Y. 

Policies Board (One Year): Lewis P. Andreas, Director of 
Athletics and Physical Education, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y.; Dorothy Dietz, Girls’ Super- 
yisor of Physical Education, Schenectady, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The United States Field Hockey Association will hold its 
1946 National Tournament at some location selected by the 
Long Island Association. The 1947 Tournament will be held 
in Philadelphia, and will celebrate the 25th year of the found- 
ing of the United States Field Hockey Association. 

The 1946 tournament will be on a prewar basis, with two 
teams from each section taking part, from which an All-Amer- 
jean team will be selected. It will take place during Thanks- 
giving week-end. 

The Honorable Edward Martin, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
has declared May 12-18 as Physical Fitness Week in the state. 

The Philadelphia Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation had its spring meeting on Friday evening, 
April 5, at the Board of Education building, 21st and Parkway. 
The topic was: “Posture, Improvement, a Social and Economic 
Asset.” Speakers included Dr. Irvin Stein, Chief Orthopedic 
Surgeon, Philadelphia General Hospital, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Richards, instructor and former model at the John Powers 
school. There were demonstrations of remedial exercises by 
elementary school pupils under the direction of George Slifer, 
and by high school pupils under the direction of Josephine 
Christaldi, Bartram High School. 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 











By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


The University of Nevada’s newly organized Orchesis group 
under the leadership of Gloria Springer, president, and Mar- 
gery Turner, faculty advisor, has had a busy first semester. 
As a group, the members attended the Mills College Dance 
Symposium in November, and also journeyed to Los Angeles 
in February to attend and participate in the Symposium of the 
Southern California Dance Section of the A.A.H.P.E.R. In 
addition to these activities, the group performed a_lecture- 
demonstration for the college audience at Reno, and sponsored 
a showing of dance photographs and drawing of the children’s 
classes at Lowel School at Madison, Wisconsin. 

At the request of the music department of Florida State 
College at Tallahassee, the dance group performed “Slavonic 
Dance in C Major” by Dvorak. The choreography was by 
Margaret Clement, former instructor in dance, and was di- 
rected by Caliope Papatsos. The girls in the modern dance 
ensemble are miembers of the advanced contemporary class. 

Southern Illinois Normal University has started an extra- 
curricular dance club this year for the first time. The members 
of the club are now hard at work on a series of negro spirituals 
which are to be included in the spring recital. The group, 
under the direction of Jean Stehr, is the only one of its kind 
in the area so its job is a pioneering one. 

From the University of Southern California comes word of 
a dance program to be given on the Los Angeles campus in 
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April. The program will include an adaptation of Hopi Indian 
Ceremonials, including “The Coming of the Gods,” “Rites,” 
“The Going of the Gods.” The students in stagecraft are de- 
signing the sets and helping the dancers in the preparation of 
the costumes. Students in the music department are working on 
the accompaniment and the voice choir. It is hoped that Harri- 
ette Anne Gray will present her new “Ballads” in her appear- 
ance as guest dancer. The remainder of the program will be 
based on American folk songs. 

The dance group of Mount Holyoke College at South Had- 
ley, Mass., presented a program for the college on March 22. 
The first half of the program was made up of dances com- 
posed in the choreographer’s group, and included such dances 
as “Variations in Space,” “Rhapsody,” “Ritual Dance of Fire,” 
“Duo,” “Jealousy,” “Blues,” “American Ballads,” “Three 
Portraits,” and “Inner Conflict.” The members of the chore- 
ographer’s group are among the members of the dance group 
who are particularly interested in dance composition. The 
second half of the program was made up of the dances of the 
faculty instructors, Gertrude Lippincott and Margaret Pataky. 
Miss Lippincott presented three dances from her concert reper- 
toire, “Invitacion,” “Reaction—a Time for Tears,” and “Valse 
Divertissement.” Miss Pataky performed a solo, “Ennui,” and 
choreographed the ten-minute “Donkey Ballet” to the music 
of Freda Miller. Patricia Carruthers composed much of the 
music for the choreographer’s works, and played the accom- 
paniment for the entire program. The dance group appeared 
in a lecture-demonstration at the state meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Physical Education Association in Worcester on 
March 23, and also will appear in a dance program at the 
Eastern District Physical Education meetings in Springfield 
on April 25. 

On January 18, Charles Weidman appeared as guest instruc- 
tor at Lake Erie College in Painesville, Ohio, for the students 
of the college and representatives of Cleveland dance groups. 
Miss Eleanor Frampton, Mr. Weidman’s first dance’ teacher, 
and instructor at the college, arranged for the master lesson. 
Miss Frampton, and Miss Mary Simon, resident assistant in 
physical education, have brought William A. Foster, well 
known square dance caller, to the campus this year. Interest 
in square dancing has greatly increased among the college stu- 
dents as a result of Mr. Foster’s visits. 


Question and Answer Department 


After a lapse of a month, the dance editor is continuing the 
Question and Answer Department. This issue’s problem to be 
discussed will be that of “Planning the Spring Dance Recital.” 
Many inquiries and letters concerning the mechanics of running 
a program have come to the editor’s desk, and although it is 
late in the year to begin one’s plans, it is hoped that some of 
the suggestions can be incorporated into next season’s pro- 
grams. 


For the majority of schools and colleges, the spring program 
is the program of the year, and it is important for the dance 
group that it be a good one. Whether the decisions for its 
plans are to be made by the dance instructor or by the students, 
innumerable details must be attended to. And the sooner the 
better! Most institutions move slowly, and arrangements have 
to be made months in advance. Those arrangements which 
concern the performance externally, i.e., the reserving of the 
performing space, the necessary contacts with the maintenance 
staff, electricians, lighting experts, and other college depart- 
ments will not be discussed in this brief resume. If they are 
many and complicated, it is advisable to get them out of the 
way as easily and efficiently as possible. 

We are mainly concerned with the internal workings of the 
dance program and the first item is the over-all title. Should 
it be called a “recital,” “program,” or “concert”? Modern 
dancers have used the word “concert” in late years, but many 
people object to its associations with music. “Recital” brings 
to mind the interpretive era in dance and also the amateur. (Of 
course a school program is an amateur performance and should 
be designated as such.) “Program,” unless it is over-used, is 
probably as good a title as any. If the performance is an in- 
formal one, given in a gymnasium instead of on a stage, 
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“demonstration” or “workshop” have advantages. If the audi- 
ence takes part in a discussion of the dances, “clinic” or “sem- 
inar”’ can be used, although there is a danger of borrowing 
specialized words from other fields. Whatever word is used it 
should mean what it says. It is often important in setting the 
tone of the performance. 

Next comes the actual planning of the program. The first 
thing to consider is its purpose. Is it primarily educational or 
for entertainment? Is it to be given before a school audience 
or an outside audience? Has the audience seen modern dance 
before? Is some kind of verbal explanation necessary before 
or after the program? Keeping these questions in mind, one of 
two methods can be followed. The first is to plan all the 
dances around one central theme, i.¢e., “The American Dance,” 
“A Day on the Campus,” “The Development of Modern 
Dance,” a long ballet, or a seasonal topic. Though restrictive, 
this method makes for a unity not obtainable otherwise and 
has valuable teaching results. The second method is the more 
usual, that of putting all the available dances together. One 
must be very careful in the arrangement in this case, because 
skillful programming is important to the success of the per- 
formance. Solo and group dances must be put in juxtaposition 
to each other; if studies are used they probably should come 
at the beginning unless there is a reason for their being in 
another place. 

The order of the program depends not only on solo and 
group numbers, but on the kind of music and the composers, 
the choreographers, the colors and styles of the costumes, the 
necessary costume changes, the setting of the lights, and on 
the simple mechanics of alternating the girls in the dances so 
that the waits between the numbers can be cut to a minimum. 
The placing of four specific dances is important. They are the 
first dance, the opening impression, the last dance, and the 
dances before and after the intermission. It is sometimes a 
good idea to put the most important dance just before the in- 
termission. The audience is warmed up then, and no one has 
left to go home. The dance after the intermission should get 
people into their seats, most of which will be creaking, so it 
ought not to be one’s opus of the evening. Programs should 
always be run through in the last rehearsals in order, so that 
waits for changes can be timed, and all difficulties with lights, 
costumes, entrances, and exits can be foreseen. “Dressers” for 
the dancers are a good idea so that speedy changes can be 
accomplished. 

Now the ever-perplexing question, what music should be 
used? There are four main possibilities : 

1. Music already written, either folk or classical. Great 
caution should be exercised in using well known classical music. 
Not only do people have well-worn and cliche interpretations 
of known music, but much of the music of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is particularly unsuited to the type of movement modern 
dance employs. On specific occasions, of course, formal clas- 
sical music is suitable and should be used. Folk music, espe- 
cially of the American type, is much more adaptable. Not only 
is the music simpler in structure and easier to interpret, but it 
is much closer to the students who dance it. Jazz themes and 
folk songs produce excellent results when used as accompani- 
ment. Among types of already written music of the past cen- 
turies suitable for use is that which is dance music. The 
music of the Pre-Classic Era is dance music and suggestive of 
movement. 

2. Modern composers, both European and American, have 
been used extensively for dance because their uneven rhythms, 
mixed metrical structures, and harmonic dissonances are con- 
genial to modern dance. Students fed on a classical diet tend 
to shy away from what they consider “ugly” modern music, 
but when it is given to them in small doses, they come to 
know and like it. 

3. There is a small, but growing, body of music which has 
been composed especially for modern dance which is available. 
Such scores were originally written for class use, but there 
are a few now available for dances and full-length ballets, both 
for children and adults. 

4. One of the most satisfactory ways to solve the problem 
is to have one’s music especially composed for the dance after 
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or during the time the dance is being composed. In this process 
the students work from the idea of a motor rhythm and can 
compose dances which are based on a dramatic idea withoyt 
having to fit to any pre-conceived pattern. All students shoylq 
have the invaluable experience of working in terms of move. 
ment as such. Because of the practical difficulties involved, 
however, they should learn how to select and compose moye. 
ment to existing music. 

A word of caution might be introduced here as to the use of 
recordings. Unless well reproduced and amplified, they cap 
easily distract an audience’s attention. If there are words jp 
the accompaniment they must be understood. Finally, a solo 
dance to a full orchestral score is a highly dubious procedure. 

Plans for the costuming of the dances should take shape after 
the compositions are under way. Costumes are made to fit 
dances, not vice versa. Simple, bright costumes can add a 
great deal to a program, and now that modern dance has come 
out of the “long woolen underwear” era, one can indulge in 
more ,theatrical costumes. However, the danger is to let the 
customes become more important than the dances and to dis- 
tract from them. As to make-up, this writer is a firm believer 
in teaching the dance students to put on their own make-up, 
when it is needed. For simple lighting, the face can be done 
lightly; for regular stage lighting, heavier theatrical make-up 
for both body and face should be used, and the girls should 
be taught how to bring out the good features of their faces. 

This brief discussion has not taken into consideration such 
items as the planning of rehearsals for the program, the assign- 
ing of the various jobs to either students or faculty, but in all 
these, the same caution holds true—allow plenty of time! With 
tightly knit schedules, things cannot be done at the last min- 
ute, and plans and work must be carried out well in advance 
of the performance date. Also if the dances are composed as 
flexibly as possible, substitutions or changes can be made in 
cases of illness or accident which invariably occur in schools. 


Special Announcements 


The little-known, but interesting Dance Notation Bureau 
has announced a correspondence course of Dance Notation. 
This non-profit making organization, whose members include 
Henrietta Greenhood, Ann Hutchinson, Janey Price, and Helen 
Priest and whose advisors are Hanya Holm and John Martin, 
state that the course is available for people who have had 
lessons in the basic symbols of notation. Each lesson contains 
several pages of notation-reading material, explanations of 
subject matter, and home work. The address is 33 West 8th 
Street, New York, N. Y., and a letter to Miss Ann Hutch- 
inson will bring information. 

Summer Activities 

Plans for the summer are taking shape in spite of the April 
showers. Now that the war is over and travel conditions ap- 
proach the normal, dancers and teachers will trek from coast 
to coast in search of dance knowledge. Mills College at Oak- 
land, California, will offer a special dance summer session, 
which will be under the direction of Eleanor Lauer. Louis 
Horst, veteran teacher of dance composition, and musical di- 
rector for Martin Graham, will spend the month of July as 
guest teacher at Mills. At the Perry-Mansfield Camp at Steam- 
boat Springs, Colorado, Harriette Anne Gray will be in charge 
of the dance technic, and Mr. Horst will teach composition 
for the month of August. 

The summer session of Colorado College at Colorado Springs 
announces that Hanya Holm and Martha Wilcox will return 
as directors of contemporary dance. A varied program in the 
arts makes up the curriculum of the college, and of interest 
to dancers and teachers is the presence of Roy Harris, com- 
poser-in-residence, who has written music for modern dance. 
Colorado College courses, as do those of Mills College, carry 
academic credit. 

Martha Hill, well known in the field of dance in education 
and head of dance at New York University and Bennington 
College, will teach an intensive four-weeks’ course at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California at Los Angeles. Miss Hill will 
offer theory and practice dance for teachers. The session dates 
are August 5.to 30, and the work gives four upper-division 
university credits. 
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A Request from the Secretary 


Mary W. Ball, National Dance Section secretary, Cortland 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York, has requested 
that all members of the Section who attend the St. Louis meet- 
ings in April put“Dance” after their names when they register. 
This procedure will facilitate the assembling of a mailing list 
for the Section. Miss Ball also wishes that the members of the 
Section would inform her of a change of address when chang- 
ing their professional affiliation. 
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By Kathryn Fossum 
Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon 


ee ee ee ee 
State Convention 


The all-state convention of the Oregon State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held in Salem, 
Oregon, February 23, 1946. The entire convention centered 
around the new state program. In his welcoming speech, Mr. 
Rex Putnam, Superintendent of Oregon Public Schools, set 
the theme for the day by saying, “You people represent a great 
movement which is sweeping the nation, by initiating a law— 
for the health of the nation—it is a sound movement—Oregon 
is in front.” 

Dr. Ralph Leighton, Dean of the School of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Oregon, stated that Oregon has one of 
the finest organized analyses of the functions and purposes of 
physical education and health education. This is the result of 
a request from administrators over the state to clarify the 
functions of health and physical education. Dean Leighton 
emphasized the necd of a strong professional organization to 
present constructive proposals and to discuss problems if the 
state program is to progress. 

The central core committee, appointed for the purpose of 
laying plans for the promotion of the profession of physical 
education in Oregon, reported that each committee member will 
investigate one promotion area, such as, membership, public 
relations, and publications, before the next meeting. 

Probably the most inspirational report of the day was made 
by Mrs. George Moorehead, state president of Federated Wo- 
men’s Clubs, in her address, “Oregon in the Spotlight.” She 
told of the questions and statements made by professional and 
political leaders all over the United States concerning the 
Oregon state health and physical education program. Mrs. 
Moorehead was instrumental in making the bill a law and 
through her interest she is continually promoting the program 
by educating the parents in the various state women’s clubs. 

Several teachers discussed the implications, problems, and 
progress of the compulsory bill on the elementary, junior high, 
and senior high school levels. Everyone is impressed by the 
fact that we have a scientific method of evaluating the health 
and physical status of the school child. 

Miss Dorothea Lensch, Director of Portland Public Recrea- 
tion, revealed some of the amazing emergency recreational pro- 
grams which developed in Portland during the war. Recrea- 
tional programs were organized for such groups as 5,000 Jap- 
anese evacuees, industrial war workers, housing project resi- 
dents, Russian seamen, American servicemen, and local resi- 
dents in conjunction with training courses for volunteer 
leaders. 

Mr. Roger Folgate, formerly Oregon representative for the 
Community Services Division of the Federal Security Agency, 
reviewed the state wartime recreational program and pointed 
out an interesting fact that in many towns and cities the serv- 
icemen’s centers are being maintained as community centers. 

The day’s convention was concluded with square dancing 
led by Margo Wright, Portland Bureau of Recreation. 


By Kathryn Fossum 
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State Basketball Committee 


The State Basketball Committee met in Salem (State 
Library Building) Saturday, January 19, at 10:00 a.m. The 
committee members are: Dorotha Moore, Salem, Chairman; 
Lillian Redkey, Klamath Falls; Lucille Yungen, Grants Pass; 
Maxine Sutton, North Bend; Mrs. Nellie Johns Nooe, Red- 
mond; Phyllis Thurston, Astoria; Shirley Cox, Eugene; Mari- 
anne Blenkinsop, Eugene; Grace Scully, Corvallis; Kathryn 
Fossum, Portland; Marjorie Herr, Albany; Mary Bennett, 
LaGrande; Betty Mansfield, Salem; Wilma Schaid, Portland; 
Alice Fish, Hillsboro; Mary Alice Lawson, Albany; Eloise 
Lowery, Ontario. 


Plans were made for meetings to be held by each committee 
member in her respective section of thé state for the purpose of 
assisting women physical education teachers with their basket- 
ball problems, discussing rules, and promoting better girls’ 
basketball. Desirable rule changes were discussed. 


State Social Hygiene Meeting 

Oregon was fortunate in securing Mr. Roy E. Dickerson as 
one of the principal speakers for the state conference on social 
hygiene. Mr. Dickerson is the Executive Secretary of the 
Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society, author of So Youth May 
Know, Growing Into Manhood, Understanding Myself, and 
the Home Study Course being promoted in Oregon. He talked 
on the strategy for meeting postwar social hygiene needs in 
the home and the parents’ part in sex education. 

Dr. Wayne Massey, Mr. Earl Boushey, and Mr. Paul Wash- 
ke all recently discharged from the service, have returned to 
their positions in the School of Physical Education at the 
University of Oregon. 

Miss Margaret Brewster recently discharged from the serv- 
ice, who taught at Indiana University from 1940 to 1943, has 
joined the women’s staff of the School of Physical Education 
at the University of Oregon as head of swimming. Mrs. Edith 
Jacobs formerly at Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon, 
and Blackhills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota, has 
been employed to teach the required health education course 
for all freshman women. 

The Orchesis dance groups, junior and senior, at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, are planning a dance concert to be given 
in May under the direction of Miss Rosamond Wentworth. 


WASHINGTON ... . . . By Mildred B. Wohlford 


The executive council of the Washington Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held its first meet- 
ing in Ellensburg in October. Those present were: President 
—L. O. Wiggins, Highline High School, Seahurst, Washing- 
ton: Eastern Vice President—Kathro Kidwell, University of 
Washington, Seattle; Secretary-Treasurer—Mildred B. Wohl- 
ford, State College of Washington, Pullman; Gladyes Baker, 
Ellensburg Public Schools, Ellensburg; Nora Hall, Puyallap 
High School, Puyallap; Aurora Kipperberg, Whatcom School, 
Bellingham; Agnes McQuarrie, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. The principal items of business were (1) ways and 
means to stimulate membership in the association, and (2) 
plans for revising the constitution. Miss McQuarrie was ap- 
pointed to draft the new constitution. Other committee appoint- 
ments were made as follows: Historical—A. C. Woodward, 
Director of Physical Education, Eastern College of Education, 
Cheney; Membership—Tom Guerin, Renton High School, 
Renton; Public and Professional Relations — Nora Hall, 
Puyallap; Convention—Gladyes Baker, Ellensburg; News Bul- 
letin Editor—Gertrude Kay, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 

A second meeting of the W.A.H.P.E.R. executive council 
was held in Pullman on November 24 at which time the re- 
vised constitution was approved for consideration at the annual 
meeting to be held in March. The principal item of business 
was again that of promotion as it might be carried on through 
the news bulletin and the Public and Professional Relations 
Committee work. 

The third meeting of the W.A.H.P.E.R. executive council 
was held in Seattle on February 9. Reports indicate that the 
promotion work during the year has been successful inasmuch 
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as there are now an unprecedented number of paid members in 
the association. After several war years of comparative in- 
activity, interest in professional affiliation in Washington has 
reached an all-time high level. 

New and returning personnel in the state include the follow- 
ing: Lee Rankin, a returned war veteran and former physical 
education teacher at Bellingham High School, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the new post of supervisor of health and physical 
education in Bellingham schools. Ralph Kelstad, another ex- 
service man, has taken over as physical education teacher at 
Whatcom Junior High School, Bellingham, to fill the vacancy 
created by the recent resignation of Clare Skold. Edna Virginia 
Tarr, formerly from the University of Pittsburgh but overseas 
for the past three years as assistant to the hospital supervisor 
of the Middle East, is the new head of the women’s physical 
education department at Whitman College. Jerry Dellinger, 
graduate of the University of Idaho, and former coach at 
Nampa, Idaho, is now the football coach and head of the boys’ 
physical education department at Walla Walla High School. 

At the State College of Washington the women’s department 
welcomes Eleanor Coombe from Roosevelt High School in 
Seattle who is replacing Orpha Christensen, and Gayle Giffey, 
a teaching fellow from Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg. The men’s department welcomes Phil Sorboe, 
head football coach, formerly of Ellensburg (C.W.C.E.) ; Buck 
Bailey, a Lieutenant (s.g.) in the Navy, who returned as line 
coach for football; Ralph Johnson from the University of 
Illinois who is doing health and remedial work; Jack Moo- 
berry, formerly head of physical education and track coach at 
Rogers High School, Spokane; Ring Thorgerson, just released 
from the Navy; and Felix Fletcher, recently released from the 
Army. Dr. H. H. House and Bob Neilson, both, majors in the 
Army and chiefs of the reconditioning program have also re- 
turned. 

Considerable interest has been shown by school adminis- 
trators in the in-service training program. Major problems 
seem to center around medical examinations, the organization 
of GAA’s, and point systems suitable for awarding letters to 
girls. Moreover, the need for a detailed course of study has 
been consistently noted. In line with this, a state committee 
meeting was held in Olympia in October, the purpose of 
which was to revise the existing health and physical education 
guide and to establish a new one in safety education. Detailed 
plans for the guides were formulated at that time and another 
meeting for further work was called for March 4. 

The department of physical education for women at the State 
College held its second annual workshop in health and physical 
education on December 6 and 7. Invitations were extended to 
all junior and senior high school girls’ physical education teach- 
ers in the eastern half of the state. Miss Marjorie Eastabrooks 
from the State Department came as a consultant in health. 
Participants indicated especial interest in the discussion of in- 
tramurals and playdays, dressing and shower problems, testing 
and measuring, games of low organization, activities for small 
classes, and equipment and its care. One of the stimulating 
parts of the program was the discussion of good body me- 
chanics by Miss Virginia Shaw. - 

The Spokane County instructors of girls’ physical education 
under the able leadership of Lucile Lee, West Valley High 
School, met for luncheon at the Desert Hotel, January 5. Dates 
were set for spring events and in addition to their usual play- 
days, a Dance Day was planned to round out their program 
of county activities. 

Mrs. Grace T. Houghton, Walla Walla High School, sends 
interesting news of their second annual demonstration of work 
done in both the boys’ and girls’ departments. 

Nine teams participated in a very successful volleyball play 
day sponsored by the Colfax Girls’ Athletic Association and 
their adviser, Miss Alice MacDonald, at Colfax High School, 
February 2. The Colfax girls served a luncheon to the entire 
group following which several groups presented five-minute 
skits. In the afternoon the teams played a round-robin tourna- 
ment of volleyball. The two teams winning the most games, 
Colfax and Pullman, presented an exhibition volleyball game 
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for half-time entertainment during the Colfax-Palouse boys’ 
basketball game in the evening. 

The second annual basketball clinic for women coaches in the 
eastern half of the state was held at the State College of 
Washington on February 2. Emphasis was placed on rules ang 
their interpretations and the techniques of officiating as prepar. 
ation for the rating clinic which was held March 2. The Inland 
Empire Rating Board is not only anxious to secure more rated 
women officials in this section of the state but also wishes to 
stimulate interest in N.S.W.A. Plans are being laid for broad. 
ening the scope of this board to include ratings in tennis, 
volleyball, and softball as well as in basketball. 

Examinations for national basketball officials were given at 
the University of Washington during February. Those who 
passed were Mrs. Leone Rulifson and Miss Margaret Morgan, 
The judges and national examiners who conducted the exam- 
inations were Miss Katharine Fox, Mrs. Elsie Schaffer Tram- 
mell, and Miss Shirley Nelson. 

The award of a membership in the A.A.H.P.E.R., given by 
the staff of the women’s department of physical education at 
the University of Washington to the physical education major 
who has the highest scholarship standing in the department, 
was given to Shirley Nelson, a senior, for her scholarship dur- 
ing the spring semester, 1945. 


MONTANA . a a Se By Ingo Hoem 

The various districts of the state have been busy organizing 
spring meetings. District No. 2 with Mr. Rip Wilson of Kali- 
spell, chairman, has sent in the following report: 

F. E. Wilson, chairman of the Northwest District of the 
Montana State Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, called a meeting on January 22 at 8 P.M. in the 
Art Room of the Linderman Building for the purpose of del- 
egate reports on the state meeting in Helena, December 1, to 
make plans for a workshop meeting on physical education in 
the near future, and to discuss general problems concerning the 
organization. 


Principals and representative teachers of all schools, the 
County Superintendent of Schools, Miss K. Elizabeth Ander- 
son, State President of Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation and two lay persons were present. A group of twenty 
persons participated freely in lively discussion on needs in 
equipment, curriculum, and play areas in Kalispell following 
delegates’ reports. 

Mr. Wilson read a letter from M. Klais, supervisor of phys- 
ical education in the Missoula Schools, regarding consolidation 
of the two western district meetings, and it was voted to hold 
the Northwestern meeting in Kalispell at the time of the 
workshop meeting, bringing Mr. Hertler, state supervisor of 
physical education, here at the same time. 

It was also voted that a committee be formed to study the. 
means of coordinating and promoting a physical education pro- 
gram in the Kalispell schools. This group is to meet with Mr. 
R. H. Wollin, superintendent, to seek his cooperation. The 
membership of this committee is to include Mr. Wilson, chair- 
man, and a representative of each building as well as Mrs. 
Rayer, lay representative. 

Mrs. Lulu Barnard, County Superintendent of Schools, made 
a suggestion that much help for teachers in the physical edu- 
cation period could be found in the 1931 state course of study. 

Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson made very helpful suggestions 
and distributed the Journal of School Health to principals. of 
all buildings. 


District No. 11 held a meeting March 2 in Bozeman with 
Mrs. Mary Jane Bates as chairman. 

District No. 1 tentatively planned to meet March 16 with 
Mr. Boyd E. Baldwin, of Frenchtown, as chairman. 

District No. 3 planned a meeting for the last of March or 
the first week in April. 

Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson, Health Education Consultant 
with the State Board of Health and President of the Montana 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
was in Butte for a period of ten days beginning March 4. 

During this time she arranged to set up a course of study in 
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health education for the elementary schools. She also organized 
q Health Committee in Butte High School, consisting of the 
principal, public health nurses, and faculty representatives from 
Home Economics, Biology, Men’s Physical Education, Wo- 
men’s Physical Education, General Science, and Social Science. 

Miss Inga Hoem presented a demonstration of girl tumblers 
and a group of boys and girls in pioneer dancing at Sheridan, 
March 15. The demonstration was sponsored by the Sheridan 
schools and the Sheridan and Butte Kiwanis Clubs for the 
purpose of acquainting the community with activities in phys- 
ical education. 

The Girls’ Athletic Club of Butte High School is planning 
a Sports Playday for April 13. Seventeen schools within an 
area of 120 miles have each been invited to send 8 girls and a 
chaperone to the Playday. 





+ Canadian News + 


By Doris W. Plewes 
Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario 











Canadian Youth Commission Reports 

Mr. C. R. Blackstock, chairman of the committee appointed 
to review and report on the Youth Commission Survey re- 
ports that several subcommittee reports have been published. 
Those concerning health and recreation are now being printed. 
Mr. Blackstock considers that “some of the things revealed 
are rather startling and indicate we have done a very poor 
job of selling our services in the schools and clubs and insti- 
tutions with which we are connected. Too many people don’t 
know how to play anything. Too many people in small com- 
munities have no place where they can play. Too many people 
in high places have thought that it costs too much to have 
everybody play.” Information is available from R. E. G. Davis, 
245 Cooper Street, Ottawa, and Mrs. K. Fraser, 482 Russell 
Hill Road, Toronto, Canada. 

National Recreation Association Congress 

Ottawa, Montreal, Hamilton, Toronto, and Brantford were 
represented at the National Recreation Association Congress 
held in Atlantic City. At a Canadian “get-together,” two 
resolutions were passed: (1) To invite the Congress to Canada 
some time within the next three or four years, (2) To look 
into the possibilities of organizing a Canadian National Recre- 
ation Association to provide in Canada the same leadership 
and clearing-house functions that the N.R.A. now provides in 
the U.S.A. 

“VY” News 

Mr. Merle Harding, national secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
visited the Y.M.C.A.’s in Nova Scotia recently. 

Miss Zerada Slack, secretary of health and physical educa- 
tion for the National Council of the Y.W.C.A- and field sec- 
retary for the Canadian Physical Education Association, is 
touring the west. She assisted with convention plans in Ed- 
monton. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA ... . . . By Jerry Mathisen 


The Recreation Branch (Pro-Rec) operates directly hun- 
dreds of recreative gymnastic, sports, and games classes in a 
number of communities in British Columbia. Long-range plan- 
ning of community recreation activities is a favored policy. 
The aim of the Recreation Branch is to assist every community 
to form a recreation council, and to set up and operate a broad 
program for both old and young. Prince Rupert has been 
selected as a typical center since the procedure followed there 
is representative. 

Prince Rupert formed a recreation council from all existing 
groups and organizations in the community in May, 1944. 
After a two-month course twenty-cight leaders were ready to 
assist with a fairly comprehensive recreational program of 
gymnastics, sports, and games. 

The Pro-Rec plan begins with a basic program of recrea- 
tive gymnastics, sports, and games, and then broadens to in- 
clude social and cultural activities and hobbies. 

At present, twenty-two groups meet each week in spite of 
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inadequate facilities. The in-service training of the leaders is 
continuing with a special leadership-training class held every. 
week for those assisting with groups. These classes feature 
further training; discussion of recreational problems, policies 
and future plans; organizational arrangements for competitions, 
special events, socials; preparation for displays, demonstrations, 
tests and measurements. 

Prince Rupert hopes to take a modern community center’ 
erected for war services. Future plans include an extension of 
the program for ’teen-agers and cooperation with the Extension 
Department of the University of British Columbia in activities 
for adult education classes. 

Bob Osborne, a native of Vancouver, an all-round athlete, 
and a former Dominion championship basketball player, has 
been appointed head of the physical education department at 
the University of British Columbia. Mr. Osborne follows Mr. 
M. L. Van Vliet who now heads the department at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 

Mr. Osborne has charge of the coaching, the regular physical 
education program for undergraduates, the administration of 
the intramural program, and acts as advisor to the men’s ath- 
letic directorate. Mr. D. Whittle, a recent graduate of the 
school of physical and health education, University of Toronto, 
has been appointed to assist Mr. Osborne. 

The Executive of the British Columbia Branch of the 
Canadian Physical Education Association includes George John- 
son, President; Mrs. Jean Sleightholme, Vice President; Bill 
Roper, Treasurer; E.. Nevison, Recording Secretary; Roy 
Holmes, 2345 West 5lst Avenue, Vancouver, Corresponding 
Secretary; A. Farris and Mrs. H. Keatley, executive members. 

The B. C. Branch is preparing a list of suitable physical 
education films which can be circulated in the province inex- 
pensively. 

From Mrs. Marjorie Lee we learn that the’ University of 
3ritish Columbia has launched a $500,000 campaign for a 
memorial center including gymnasium, pool, game, and club 
rooms. When completed, the university hopes to open a phys- 
ical education department. 

Dr. Weir, Minister of Education, has always shown a decided 
interest in health and physical education. His plans include 
the appointment of a coordinator for the province to handle 
both school and adult recreation. 


ALBERTA .. . . o « « « By Ac We Erikesn 


Mr. Robert Jarman, President of the Canadian Physical Edu- 
cation Association, met with the Edmonton Branch Executive 
to discuss Jasper Park Lodge convention plans. The convention 
executive includes the following committee chairman: Arthur 
Eriksson, program; Joan McDonald, registration; M. David- 
son, reservations; M. Van Vliet, publicity; G. R. Jackson, 
recreation; Mrs. J. Binnie, reception; Clark Ready, printed 
programs. 

The University of Alberta will introduce a degree course in 
physical education shortly. At a conference of university 
presidents from British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and. 
Manitoba held in Edmonton early in February it was decided 
that Alberta should introduce the four-year course. Mr. Maury 
Van Vliet has submitted a tentative course to the president of 
the university. It is expected that the degree will be a bache- 
lor of education degree in physical education. The University 
of Alberta established the degree in education a short time ago. 


MANITOBA ... . - . . By Hart M. Devenney 


The Division of Physical Fitness, a part of the Department 
of Health and Public Welfare has prepared a number of 
pamphlets for distribution in connection with the Physical 
Fitness program under the direction of H. M. Devenney. The 
following are available now: What Do We Mean by Fitness? 
Helping a Community to Erect a Living War Memorial, Let's 
Play—A Book of Games for Playgrounds and Classrooms, 
Notes on Physical Education Activities—Grades I to VI. 

Manitoba is exhibiting a keen interest in community centers. 
A broadcast on the planning of community centers will be fea- 
tured by the “University on the Air” series. The Physical 
Fitness Division has added a senior field supervisor to the staff. 
Short leadership courses are being held at key points in the 
Province. 
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Manitoba is becoming increasingly physical-education minded. 
It is expected that a new branch of the Canadian Physical 
Education Association will be formed in Western Manitoba. 


ONTARIO 


Dr. E. Stanley Ryerson, assistant dean of the Medical School, 
and director of the School of Physical and Health Education, 
University of Toronto, presented a report to the Royal Com- 
mission on Education which, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Justice J. A. Hope, is investigating all aspects of education in 
Ontario. Dr. Ryerson emphasized the need for a positive 
definition of health as opposed to the negative medical definition 
which assumes that where there is no disease there is health. 
He stated that no medical school teaches an understanding of 
individual personal health as a preliminary to the study of 
disease. Nor is there a science comparable with medical 
pathology, which deals with the causes, processes, and conse- 
quences of health. 

In assessing health Dr. Ryerson suggests that (1) it must be 
studied in living organisms as well as in anatomy dissecting 
rooms and physiological laboratories, (2) health varies in rela- 
tion to the quality of the structure of an organism or any of 
its parts, (3) health varies in accordance with the degree of 
efficiency with which an organism performs its function of 
movement, nutrition, metabolism and growth, response to 
stimuli, and adjustment to environment. 

On the basis of the above assessment appropriate treatment 
could be instituted. It would include physical activity, proper 
nutrition, mental hygiene and social, economic, and other ad- 
justments. 

Dr. Ryerson recommended that the name “Hygeialogy” be 
given to this concept of health, that it be adopted as a required 
subject in secondary schools, and that it be taught by qualified 
teachers. Dr. Ryerson does not feel that the term “physical 
education” is satisfactory for the whole body of knowledge 
concerning health and its practical application. 


Recreation Conference 
Delegates from throughout Western Ontario met in Brant- 
ford to plan for a recreational conference to be held in Brant- 
ford in April. Mr. John Pearson, director of recreation for 
Brantford, will be in charge of all arrangements. 


NOVA SCOTIA ... . By Hugh A. Noble 


Community Recreation 

On a recent check there are some forty municipalities in 
Nova Scotia which have held meetings on community recrea- 
tion. Although the ideas within the communities differ slightly, 
their fundamental objective is the same. They serve the 
“youngsters and oldsters” of their community to have a pro- 
gram of community recreation in its broadest sense. Com- 
munities now conducting a program include Halifax, Dart- 
mouth, Windsor, Kentville, Berwick, Middleton, Bridgetown, 
Annapolis, Digby, Yarmouth, Shelburne, Liverpool, Bridge- 
water, Lunenburg, Chester, Truro, Springhill, Oxford, Am- 
herst, Tatamagouche, Pictou Stellarton, New Glasgow, West- 
ville, Antigonish, Sydney, North Sydney, New Waterford, 
Glace Bay, and Dominion. 

Interscholastic Activities 

The athletic committee of the Headmasters’ Association has 
decided to reorganize its efforts and to do all within its power 
to foster and stimulate a sound program of interscholastic 
activities. This committee is composed of R. H. Murray, 
Supervisor of Schools, Liverpool, N. S.; Graham Hennessey, 
Supervisor of Schols, Amherst, N. S.; Wallace Barteaux. 
Principal of Schools, Kentville, N. S.; Boyd Barteaux, Princi- 
pal of Schools, Annapolis Royal; John Johnson, Sydney Acad- 
emy, N. S.; Len Hannon, Queen Elizabeth High School, 
Halifax; W. C. Ross, Director of Physical Fitness, Halifax ; 
Hugh A. Noble, Provincial Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Halifax, N. S., Chairman. 

Girls’ rules have been authorized as the official rules to be 
played by all girls in the secondary schools of Nova Scotia. 
Swimming and Water Safety 
The swimming and water safety program sponsored by the 
Canadian Red Cross is gaining impetus in Nova Scotia. Lt. 
H. B. Kuryluk, graduate of the University of Toronto in health 
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and physical education, has been appointed director of this 
program. 
Halifax Increases Physical Education Staff 

Halifax has increased its physical educatian staff to include 
J. T. Landry, director, Margaret Ross, D. Fogarty, W. Adams 
Mr. Johnson, Miss E. Vanbuskirk. To date some 900 elementary 
and rural teachers in four counties have participated in 4 
refresher course in physical education. 
ee Ss GS Ce OO we we By J. G. Lang 

The Quebec Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation held two events in February. One was an instrye. 
tional SKI meeting under the direction of the famous Wurtele 
twins. The second was a Get-Together at the Central 
Y.M.C.A., where Oscar Pearson played host in a program of 
winter sports films, a City League volleyball game and then 
participation by the members in square and _ social dancing, 
The usual coffee and doughnuts followed. 

Health Week 

Dr. Jules Gilbert, director of health education for the 
Province and also representative on the National Fitness Coun- 
cil spoke to a large audience during National Health Week. 
As the Province of Quebec leads all other provinces in having 
the highest infant mortality rate, the highest tuberculosis rate, 
and the highest diphtheria death rate, steps are long overdye 
in implementing direct action for the correction of these con- 
ditions. Dr. Gilbert stressed the fact that health measures 
must begin in the home followed by active cooperation in each 
community. 

Skiing 

Snow conditions have not been conducive to the best skiing 
but enthusiasm is still on the upswing. Fifteen thousand ambi- 
tious skiers crowded Mount Royal on Sunday, February 10, 
setting an all-time record. Many more thousands take the trains 
to the Laurentian hills. 

Ice Carnivals 

Both catholic and protestant schools have been holding ice 
carnivals during the winter months. Hockey games between 
all-star teams, novelty races, speed races, fancy skating, and 
competitive games such as broom ball and softball are the fea- 
ture events. 


Central District + 
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By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowo Citv 


OWA .. . . se « «© « + ~=©By Hugo Otopalik 
New officers for the Iowa Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation were elected at the state meeting 
in Des Moines in January. They include Mrs. Theresa Ander- 
son, North High School, Des Moines, President; C. T. Peter- 
son, Dubuque University, President-Elect; Dione Gibson, 
Davenport High School, Ist Vice President; R. L. Parker, 
Board of Education, Des Moines, 2nd Vice President; Hugo 
Otopalik, Iowa State College, Secretary-Editor; F. X. Crits- 
meyer, North High School, Des Moines, Treasurer; Genevieve 
Johnson, Des Moines, Women’s Section Chairman; Wayne 
Graybill, Council Bluffs, Men’s Section Chairman. 

Mr. George Bresnahan, University of Iowa, has been as- 
signed the task of compiling and recording the history of the 
Iowa Association. 

For several years the Iowa Association has been working 
for a state director but at the moment, this plan seems inad- 
visable and it is hoped that more general interest in physical 
education may be spread throughout the state with the cooper- 
ation and assistance not only of individuals but organizations, 
including the American Legion, Chambers of Commerce, 
P.T.A. 5, ete. 

The following are a few of the major objectives of the Iowa 
Association for the coming year: ; 

1. Reorganization, so that local groups will be the units 
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upon which the state association is based. 

2 Closer cooperation between the association and the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

3, Improvement of physical education programs throughout 
the state without a state director of physical education. 

4, Explanation of the purposes and benefits of the state and 
National Associations. 

5. Assist in the compilation of a manual of physical education 


‘ for girls, similar to the one for boys. 


6. Cooperate with the State Farm Bureau in fostering the 
Farm Festival this fall. 

7, Increase our membership throughout the state. 

8, Issue a bulletin to members periodically. 

The boys’ manual of physical education has been completed 
by the state superintendent’s office and distributed to every 
school in the state; this manual is one of the finest and most 
complete manuals on the subject and is particularly adapted 
to Iowa and its conditions. 

Dr. McCloy of the State University and Mr. McFarland of 
the state superintendent’s office traveled over the state during 
the past few months and much progress has been made toward 
making our state health- and physical-education minded. 

Approximately 190 physical education teachers in Iowa hold 
membership in the National Association. 


MINNESOTA . . . . . . « By Clarence A. Nelson 


Two of the eight divisions in the Minnesota Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation have recently pub- 
lished fine newsletters for the members in their area. The 
Central Division is planning a spring meeting for the health 
and physical education people in the St. Cloud area. Helen 
Fabricius, St. Cloud State Teachers College, is president and 
Hattie Rosentreter, Willmar High School, is the secretary- 
treasurer. The Central Division newsletter included fine sum- 
maries of talks given at the health and physical education sec- 
tion meeting at the C.M.E.A. Convention. The February news- 
letter of the Southeast Division lists the largest membership 
in its history with 46 now enrolled. Officers are Warren Goehrs, 
Rochester, president, and Paul Schmidt, Rochester, secretary- 
treasurer. Several schools report plans are being developed 
for physical education demonstrations and playdays. 

Dorothy Brooks, Virginia, has been appointed as member- 
at-large from the Northwest Division on the legislative council 
of the Minnesota Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

The Minneapolis Division of the Minnesota Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met at the Minne- 
apolis Y.W.C.A. on February 27 for an evening mecting. A 
discussion was held on “Cooperation Between Community 
Groups.” Representatives from the following organizations 
were present: American Federation of Labor, Federated 
Women’s Clubs, Council of Social Agencies, Mayor’s Health 
Action Committee, General Mills, The Park Board, The Board 
of Education, and the P.T.A. Dr. Carl Nordly of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota led the discussion. Catharine Snell is pres- 
ident of the organization. 

The mid-year meeting of the legislative council of the Minne- 
sota Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion was held on February 2 at the University of Minnesota. 
Considerable discussion concerning dues resulted in the matter 
being referred to a committee for further study and for recom- 
mendations at the spring meeting. Plans were discussed for 
the next annual meeting of the Association to be held in Min- 
neapolis on October 24. Present plans call for the major por- 
tion of the meeting to be devoted to business matters of the 
state organization. Efforts will be made to develop stronger 
and better functioning divisions as well as to better state or- 
ganization in order to provide more service to the health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation people in the State of Minne- 
sota. 


A fine demonstration was given by the elementary and high 
school girls’ physical education classes at Two Harbors on 
February 12 under the direction of Mildred Werschem. 

A volleyball sports day was held on Saturday, February 16, 
from 10:00 a.m to 4:00 p.m. at the College of Scholastica in 
Duluth. Twenty-five girls from each of the following schools 
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participated: Duluth State Teachers College, Superior State 
Teachers College, Hibbing Junior College, and the host school. 

The 19th annual grade-school skating classic was held at the 
Mayo Civic Auditorium at Rochester on February 14. This 
was a culminating activity of one of the many fine winter 
recreational activities for the youth of Rochester sponsored 
under the direction of Paul Schmidt. 

G. B. Fitzgerald has been appointed recently as recreation 
consultant at the University of Minnesota. 

The majors and minors in health, physical education, and 
recreation at the University of Minnesota and all members of 
the department of physical education and athletics organized a 
professional group during the winter quarter known as the 
University of Minnesota Association of Men in Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. Vincent Lundeen is president 
and Carl L. Nordly is the faculty adviser. 

The Austin High School swimming team captured the state 
championship for the second consecutive year in a very close 
dual with Hibbing on Saturday, February 24. 


Midwest District + 
+ Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ILLINOIS .... . «+ «~~ By Clifford E. Horton 

O. R. Barkdoll, assistant state director of health and physical 
education, reports some very satisfactory results with a new 
rock asphalt all-weather surface for playgrounds. Centralia 
constructed one such playground in 1944, and it proved so suc- 
cessful that a court was built on every playground in the sys- 
tem in 1945. Reports are that janitors like the all-weather 
playground because it reduces the tracking in of mud and grit. 
The physical education teachers favored it because it extends 
the period of use of the playground. 

On Saturday, January 19, the department of physical educa- 
tion and health diocese of Springfield, Illinois, held a demon- 
stration on physical education for children in the elementary 
and junior high school. Over three hundred teachers attended 
this meeting. 

An interesting film entitled “When Bobby Goes To School” 
shows the practical need for school health examinations. It is 
available for use within the state through the Department of 
Public Health at Springfield, Illinois. 

Coronet Products, Glenview, Illinois, has several films of 
physical education activities: tumbling, volleyball, basketball, 
swimming, and track and field. 

A splendid example of community cooperation of the avail- 
able resources of physical education is in evidence at Ashton, 
Illinois. The Community House is used during the day for 
the elementary and high school physical education classes and 
serves the community in the after school and evening period. 

M. R. Anderson is the newly elected president of the Illinois 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Mr. Anderson is on the staff at the University of Illinois 
where he is working towards his doctor’s degree in education. 
Mr. Anderson formerly served as physical education director 
and head coach at Kewanee, Illinois. 

Evelyn Durham has been added to the teaching staff at 
Ottawa Township High School. 

A very interesting description of the girls’ physical education 
program at Ottawa Towniship High School appears in the 
February issue of the Illinois Physical Education News. 

The Chicago chapter of the American Red Cross is under- 
taking an intensive water safety instructor course for the 
teachers of the Chicago public schools. Fifty-eight public 
school teachers have enrolled. The program is under the di- 
rection of James H. Carnahan and will include such persons 
as Carroll Bryant, National Director of Water Safety; Tom 
Robinson, retired dean of the Big Ten Swimming Coaches; 
Edgar B. Jackson, New Trier Township High School coach, 
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and Ciark Luck, National A. A. U. chairman. The group 
met for a one-day swimming clinic March 2, as a part of the 
Illinois State Physical Education Association meeting at 
Evanston. 

On February 10, Edith Ballwebber, of the University of Chi- 
cago, gave a demonstration lesson in social dancing at the 
Cordon Club for the Dance Council. Following the demon- 
stration the members of Miss Ballwebber’s demonstration group 
took partners from the audience which made a very practical 
and helpful lesson. 

College and high school modern dance groups will be invited 
to take part in a demonstration program to be given early in 
May sponsored by the Chicago Dance Council. Katherine 
Manning,: of the University of Chicago, is president of the 
council. 


The Chicago Teachers College reports that eighty percent 
of their sophomore and junior physical education majors now 
hold memberships in state and national physical education or- 
ganizations. 

Nellie Cochran of Chicago Teachers College and Al Lewis 
of Springfield are added to the list of names for special recog- 
nition in securing state and national physical education mem- 
berships during January. Mrs. Cochran sent in thirty-five, Al 
Lewis, eleven. 


Friends of Don Seaton, formerly the state director of phys- 
ical education for Illinois, will be interested to know that Don 
is working on his doctorate at New York University. Don 
left Illinois in October, 1942, to serve in the physical training 
program at Philadelphia. Later, he had a short tour of duty 
on the battle cruiser, Guan. Later, he was transferred to the 
Navy rehabilitation program where he served with Commander 
Giauque. From there, he was transferred to California and then 
released on September 11. He passed his preliminaries last fall 
and is now well on the way toward acquiring his doctorate. 


Ruth Lins of Rockford has been nominated for president- 
elect of the Illinois Physical Education Association. Patrick 
Pierce of Chicago is the new nominee for treasurer. 


INDIANA . . By Clarence A. Biedenweg 
Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter has obtained a leave of absence 
from Indiana University to work with Coronet Instructional 
Films Company of Glenview, Illinois, as director of educational 
films for health, physical education, and recreation. Dr. Book- 
walter will be with the company at least six months. Dr. 
Bookwalter will continue his services to the university in the 
directing of five doctor’s theses and two master’s theses. 

The Indiana Association held its annual spring meeting at 
the Normal College in Indianapolis, March 30, 1946. The theme 
of the meeting was “Practical Considerations and Adaptations 
of Activities.” Mr. Chester McNerney of Indianapolis was the 
general chairman assisted by Mrs. C. Sanquinet, Miss Lucretia 
Saunders, and Mr. Herbert F. Schwomeyer. 

Ball State Teachers College was glad to welcome back to 
its staff, Lt. John Lewellen (Navy), Lt. Frank Ballenger 
(Army Air Corps), and Lt. Viola Bryson (Physical Therapist 
—Army Medical Corps). Then too, the men’s gymnasium is 
filled more and more with returning veterans. The campus is 
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July and August—Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Horsemanship Training Course. Pack Trips. Camp Leadership 
Course. Theatre Workshop. Teacher Training Courses in Body 
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Address: PORTIA J. MANSFIELD 
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rapidly assuming a prewar appearance. Miss Bryson will leaye 
at the close of the winter term to take a new position jp 
Washington as traveling field representative in physical therapy 
with the Veterans Administration. John Lewellen is the fag. 
ulty member assigned to gymnasium supervision on Saturday 


morning. The women majors have been helping in the devel. _ 


opment of the recreation program after class hours. 

Ball State has a new freshman course which was offered to 
all the entering women last fall. It is entitled “Fundamentalg’ 
and its purpose is to discover the skills, background, interests 
and needs of the entering student. Upon the basis of this ip. 
formation the future physical education of the student will be 
planned. This record will furnish a guide for the registrar's 
office in subsequent enrollment. A series of physical fitness 
tests and bad skill tests are given early in the term. The infor. 
mation gained from the background of the students is on base. 
ball, basketball, and volleyball, yet the ball skills tests do not 
indicate a very high degree of skill. Volleyball is especially 
weak. While rotation, serving, and volley are familiar terms 
they are not well performed. The volley of the ball is in. 
variably tried with one hand. We frequently find the students 
off balance in throwing any ball. This has started discussion 
and questioning between students and teachers. Students tell 
us they just played for fun and no one ever told them how, 
Another point of concern is the absence of rhythm in the high 
school programs. Since rhythm is a part of every state course 
of study in Indiana and a part of the training of our gradu- 
ates, why is it so negligible a part of high school experience? 
This beginning course for Ball State’s freshmen women has 
been helpful in many ways to the staff as well as the students, 
The staff is now preparing a syllabus to be used as a text in 
this new course so that the students may have tangible evi- 
dence of what they are working for and why. 

On June 7, 8, and 9 a recreation training institute will be 
held for recreation leaders, playground directors, and youth 
canteen directors at the Indiana University Extension Center, 
East Chicago, Indiana, and another on June 17, 18, and 19 at 
McCormicks Creek State Park, Spencer, Indiana. The pro- 
gram staff of the Recreation Division of the Chicago Park 
District will serve as the training staff. Meals at McCormicks 
Creek will be at the rate of $2.50 per day. Lodging in camps 
will be 35 cents per night. There will be a small registration 
fee. These institutes will be sponsored by Indiana University. 


There will be a Nature Recreation Training Institute, April 
26, 27, 28, at McCormicks Creek State Park, for park natural- 
ists, museum personnel, science teachers, day and group camp 
directors, and others who wish to learn more about the im- 
portant phase of recreation. The leaders will be Reynold E. 
Carlson, director of nature activities, National Recreation As- 
sociation, and John E. Dierr, assistant chief naturalist, National 
Park Service, U. S. Department of the Interior. This institute 
will be sponsored by Indiana University and the State Park 
Division of the Indiana Department of Conservation. Please 
notify interested persons in your community. 


A Park Superintendents’ Training Institute was held at 
McCormicks Creek State Park, March 11 to 22 inclusive, ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday, 16 and 17 respectively. Discussion 
leaders included the leading park men of the Middle West and 
several specialists of the National Park Service. It was spon- 
sored by Indiana University, State Park Division of the Indiana 
Department of Conservation, and the Indiana Municipal Park 
and Recreation Association. 

The Midwest Association of College Teachers of Physical 
Education for Women, of which Helen Hazelton of Purdue is 
president, held its annual meeting on March 19 and 20 at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus, Ohio. 
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GYM SEATS, LOCKER ROOM EQUIPMENT 
AND PHYSICAL FITNESS APPARATUS 


73 years in serving the nation’s schools has given Medar- 
unquestioned leadership in the field of locker room, gym and 
physical fitness apparatus. Nearly three-quarters of a century of 
manufacturing and engineering experience are your assurance 
of sound investment when you buy Medart-built equipment! 
Ifyou are planning new installations you will be glad to know 
that the following Medart products are again available: New 
oficial Medart fan-shaped, all steel basketball backstops for 
every type of installation . . . Medart Telescopic Gym Seats in 
both wall-attached and moveable types . . . Medart Steel Lockers 
with those exclusive features that have made them famous as the 
“standard of comparison” in the locker field . . . Medart Auto- 
matic-Electric Basketball Scoreboard for accurate scoring and 
timing .. . Medart complete line of physical fitness apparatus, 
precision made, scientifically approved for every type of indoor 
and outdoor physical training activity. 


Visit our Exhibits—American Association for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
teation Convention—St. Lovis—Booths 13 and 14—April 9-13. » Midwest Phys- 
ical Education Association Convention—Columbus, Ohio—Booth 4—March 20- 
23. + Eastern District Society of American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation Convention—Springfield, Mass.—Booth 15—April 23-26. 


MEDART ENGINEERING AT, YOUR SERVICE! 


Whatever type of installation you are considering, consult with 
Medart engineers first! Use of Medart planning and engineering 
cilities entail no cost or obligation on your part ;:. and you 
can rely on Medart engineers for honest and unbiased analysis 
of your problems. Medart Sales Engineers are located in all 
Principal cities. 
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CHAMPIONS’ CHOICE! [-; 40, qe So I" 


Fun Week at the University of Texas 

HAVE you ever heard of Fun Week? The time for Fun 

Week is the week before finals when everyone’s neryes are 
on edge, and themes and papers are overwhelming. One just 
doesn’t have the time to accomplish all that must be done - 
fore that final examination. At the Universtiy of Texas we 
call the week preceding examination week “dead week,” be. 
cause all campus activities cease to function. We are ¢op. 
stantly striving to improve the “dead” tired feeling some sty. 
dents have at this time. 

During this week, each hour, physical education classes are 
grouped for mass activity. The classes have finished their 
classwork, tests, and tournaments. In group activities we do 
various things. It might be folk, square, or social dancing, quiet 
games, walks, table games, group ping pong, recreational swim. 
ming, singing, listening to good records, or just resting. [If jt 
is the quieter type of program little philosophical catch ques- 
tions are brought in to think about in terms of “you.” 

Our basis and purpose for this Fun Week is to give the 
girls in our classes a chance to relax, to get their minds tem- 
porarily off their studies. “Play while you play, and work while 
you work.” Many girls have used our games for their dor- 
mitory, church, or sorority parties and picnics and in their 
homes. Obviously, different games interest different groups, 
We never have two days of Fun Week with an identical pro- 
gram. Girls look forward to a change in schedule. Change, 
MANUFACTURING CO. relaxation, new things, and worth-while wholesome activities 
ST. LOUIS * MISSOURI add enthusiasm and interest to youth. 

We try to have activities for which the girls do not have 
to dress in their activity clothes but in which they participate 
in usual campus dress. Of course some of the indolent stu- 
dents enjoy Fun Week for this one reason, but we do not 
mind that. Playing together for fun, informally, with no wor- 
ry about the activity being counted for grades, makes for a 
happy ending to the term’s work. 

For the games or dancing, two gymnasia are used with two 
instructors and aides in charge of each group. The aides are 
instructors or students who are majoring in physical educa- 
tion. This gives them actual experience in leading recreational 
activities. There may be anywhere from 50 to 125 students 
in each gym hourly. Since the students may participate in 
this Fun Week program at any hour of the day, the most popu- 
lar hours are in the mornings. Roll is taken on small cards 
which are classified for the various staff members at the end 
of each hour. Before Fun Week begins the instructors and 
student aides responsible for the success of each group meet 
for a recreational evening to learn the games, songs, and rou- 
tines that have been planned by the recreational committee 
of the physical education department. Suggestions have been 
handed in to the chairman of this committee prior to the 
recreation evening and instructors may request special respon- 
sibilities. In this way the instructor who may be good in lead- 
ing folk dances or group singing can be assured of conducting 
an activity in which she is particularly interested. 


Some of the quiet games we have used are are follows: 








Song Clap Capitol Matching 
Sing Song Proverbs Penny Push 
Alliteration Sentence for Words 
Guess the Song Title Pencil Putt 

Zoo Human Checkers 


In the winter term we use active games and dancing and in 
the spring, the quiet games, as it is warm in Texas by the end 
of May. Fairly simple folk dances may be used. It is a very 
satisfactory method to give an explanation of the dance first 
and then have a couple who knows the dance demonstrate it 

Another idea that has proven useful to the students is to 


*This article was submitted by the National Section 02 
Women’s Athletics. 
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distribute during Fun Week a reading list compiled by mem- 
ee of the physical education staff in cooperation with a mem- 
cal the staff of the University Library. It is best to offer 
these mimeographed lists after the Spring Term Fun Week as 

ing the summer months students usually have more leisure 
dur reading books other than texts. Along this same idea a 
et Listening” sheet is compiled which includes good radio 
rograms (the station, day, and time at which they may be 
iin and good records (popular, semi-classical, and classical. ) 
This is done by our accompanist with the help of the Music 
Department of the University. Many students really appre- 
ciate this added feature and incorporate these ideas into their 


leisure-time activities. 

On the whole, instructors and students alike appreciate and 
enjoy this ‘last week of the semester's class work. It encour- 
gn Gees. friendliness, relaxation, breaking down of ten- 
sions, and relief from pressing worries. We will be more than 
y to have other schools try out this experiment, which is 


ha' z : : : 
a fourth year in our department, and will appreciate their 


suggestions. 
ve BETHENE YOUNG 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Sid You Know That - - - 











| A LEAFLET recently published, Facts About the Maternal 


and Child Welfare Act of 1945, contains a summary of 
the provisions of S 1318 which are similar to the Maternal and 
Child Health provisions of Title I, Section B of S 1606. It 
also contains the President’s recommendations for maternal 
and child health legislation. Copies can be obtained gratis from 
Spokesmen for Children, Inc., Suite 407, 654 Madison Ave., 
New York City 21. 

* * x 


 yenanien Boys and Girls Week will mark its 26th annual 
observance this year from April 27 to May 4. The 
theme will be “Building for Tomorrow with the Youth of To- 
day.” The celebration draws the attention of the public to the 
potentialities and problems of youth, emphasizing the im- 
portance of the home, church, and school in the proper develop- 
ment of boys and girls. 
* * * 

» ign Americdn Physiotherapy Association will hold the an- 

nual 1946 convention of its Twenty-Fifth Anniversary year, 
June 16-22, at Blue Ridge Assembly, Blue Ridge, North Car- 
olina. For further details write the American Physiotherapy 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 

* * * 

ISS RUTH WILSON, of the Department of Physical 

Education for Women, University of Washington, Seattle, 
is anxious to secure copies of the Journal as follows: January 
and May, 1931; September, 1935. Anyone who would like to 
dispose of these particular issues is urged to communicate di- 
rectly with Miss Wilson. 


x * & 


GCHOOLS receiving federal assistance in the school lunch 
“" program may not sell soda water, candy, and similar items, 
it was recently stated by Hillman Moody, state director of 
‘the War Food Administration. 
* * * 
gx per cent of all drivers involved in fatal traffic accidents 
in 1944 were youngsters under 18 years of age, the National 
Safety Council reports. 
* * * 
PORTY-THREE percent of all injuries in school buildings 
were to children in the seventh through the ninth grades in 
school systems reporting to the National Safety Council dur- 
ing 1944-45, although these children make up only 24 percent 


of the total enrollment. 
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We Are Looking Forward 
To Seeing You... 


At the Physical 
Education Conventions. 


Our pre-war material is back—the 
supply is not yet as plentiful as we 
would like to see it — but we do 
have our regular wash suiting in 
which we can offer you a variety 
of styles in a number of popular 
colors in: 


Gym Suits Shorts 


Blouses 
Cadet blue, copen blue, gold, 
maize, coral, jade green, wine, 


aqua, white and others. 


Write for our new folder. 


DANCE COSTUMES 
and TANK SUITS 


are being produced in ever increas- 
ing quantities. Ask for our latest 
illustrated folder. 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH 
INC. 


1857 Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago 47, Illinois 
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Boston University College of 
Physical Education for Women 


SARGENT COLLEGE 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION or BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE IN HEALTH EDUCATION is 
granted on completion of four-year course in the 
theory and practice of Physical Education. Five 
months’ instruction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in September and June. A major 
course in physical education, health education, 
A.M.A. approved physical therapy, or the dance 
may be chosen at the end of two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 


42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 

















SMITH COLLEGE 


ANNOUNCES 


The Degree of Master of Science in 
Physical Education 


FOUR FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION 
CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Study of 


conditions requiring remedial effect of exercises or 
modified activity. 


THE DANCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION — Chil- 
dren’s rhythms, dance for high school students and 
adults, modern dance, folk and country dance, tap 
dance. 


RECREATION—Preparation for work in camp, club, 
hospital, social center, and summer playground. 


SPORTS—Techniques, officiating, organization, tourna- 
ments, policies. Excellent facilities for 20 sports. 


Write for special pamphlet ... 


Department of Physical Education 


SMITH COLLEGE 


Northampton Massachusetts 
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lt Can Be Done 


(Continued from Page 214) 
made to supplant class lectures by.the use of audio. 
visual aids, field trips, demonstrations, outside speak. 
ers, and assistance from official, unofficial, and Private 
or professional health agencies. 

In most cases the analysis of the child’s own health 
status was selected as the first point of attack on the 
problem. This was done because many children had 
never had a complete medical examination and because 
a child’s chief interest lies in himself. Preliminary to 
the actual examination, a study was made of the essen. 
tials of a good medical examination. Very often, 
physician or a nurse spent some time with the high 
school students explaining the techniques and methods 
used in the examination. Not only was this procedure 
educational but it helped considerably in allaying any 
fear that some students might have had before the ac. 
tual examination was given. 

No miedical examination is of value unless some yse 
is made of the findings. The follow-up included the 
concerted effort of the teacher, doctor, nurse, and par- 
ents to secure the correction of remediable defects, 
Indigent cases in many instances received assistance 
from local service clubs, welfare agencies, and others 
vitally concerned 
youth. Emphasis was also placed upon nutrition, rest, 
relaxation, mental attitudes, and daily planning of 
time to improve, conserve, and maintain the health of 
the individual. 

Some time was devoted to the study of accident 
prevention in the school, in the home, on the farm, 
in play, in industry, and in traffic. Students began with 
a sutvey of their own environment, and made efforts 
to eliminate the existing hazards. A course in nurs- 
ing skills was offered through the services of a prop- 
erly qualified nurse. Through this teaching, many 
girls developed an interest in nursing as a profession 
and enrolled in the Cadet Nursing Corps. 

Adolescent boys and girls are not only interested in 
themselves but also in their relation to one another. 
Because of this, some emphasis was given to boy and 
girl relationships, the development of their social traits 
and attitudes, the physiological differences and changes 
that occur, preparation for marriage, planning for the 
family, and the care of children. 

Community health was emphasized at considerable 
length. The purposes of this unit were to awaken 
an appreciation for the assistance that governmentd 
and social agencies can give; to reveal to the student 
the health services he has a right to expect from such 
public offices as health departments, welfare depatt- 
ments, police and fire departments, and sanitation de 
partments; to create a sympathetic understanding for 
philanthropic and humanitarian organizations; and to 
show at first hand the possibilities for improving the 
quality of life through the wise establishment and cot 
duct of such institutions. 

The 1944-45 School and Community Health Educa 
tion Project demonstrated that “it can be done.” Like 
all experimental projects it had its ups and downs; 
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however, its successes far outnumber its failures, so 
uch so that it need no longer be classified as experi- 
a ntal. The project points the way to a new method 
"” approach in the solving of our health problems in 
school and community. Due to many requests from 
school administrators for additional assistance in de- 
veloping their health education programs the 1945-46 
roject has been greatly expanded. The W. K Kel- 
logg Foundation has extended and increased its grant 
to Ohio, making it possible to expand the program. 
The intensified program involves : | 

1, Increased supervisory services by the addition of 
another staff member. 

2. In-service training of teachers at summer work- 
shops in health education held at the following state 


| universities: Ohio State University, July 2-July 20; 


Bowling Green State University, July 30-August 10; 
Miami University, August 13-August 24. 

3. Scholarships for teachers enrolled at the health 
education workshops. 

4, Cooperation and assistance to local communities 
from official, unofficial, private, and professional health 
agencies in solving school and community health prob- 
lems. 

In addition, the personnel of the Directing, Ad- 
visory, and Consulting Committees has been enlarged 
and many more agencies are cooperating in the new 
program. Tinally, the State Department of Education 
and the State Department of Health are coordinating 
their efforts in the promotion of the school health edu- 
cation programs and the public health education pro- 
grams in Ohio. «» 





Classways to Health 


(Continued from Page 223) 


class period, broth containing harmless red pigment- 
producing bacteria (Serratia marcescens) has been 
poured over the candy in three dishes. The candy of 
the others is similarly treated with sterile broth. The 
students are given mimeographed instructions as fol- 
lows: 


Remove the candy and roll it in your hands. This will get 
your hands covered with the candy. The student with petri 
dish No. 1 will shake hands with someone preferably in an- 
other part of the room. When student No. 1 returns to his 
seat, student No. 2 shakes hands with someone of his choice. 
Continue this until each student has done it once. The in- 
structor will make a record of each handshake. 

Each student now rubs his hand with a sterile swab dipped 
first in sterile water or broth and streaks it on one-half of a 
sterile nutrient agar plate. Each student again shakes some- 
one’s hand as before. After the second series of hand shakings, 
each should again swab his hand and streak the other half of 
his nutrient agar plate. These plates will be incubated at room 
temperature and observed several days later for red bacterial 
colonies. When records are complete, trace the passage of 
bacteria from one person to another. Who were the original 
carriers ? 


Last year, after the first round of handshaking with 
only three individuals originally “infected,” approxi- 
mately half of the class had the special bacteria on their 
hands. After the second handshake, only three of the 
33 students had escaped contamination. An analysis 
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“A corking good book 
for teaching.” Health Digest 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
HYGIENE 


REVISED 


By Cleveland P. Hickman, 
DePauw University 


@ This popular book gives scientific 
reasons for following the rules of 
health, so that the student may com- 
pare the normal with the abnormal 
on the basis of the pathological func- 
tions of the human body. Fully illus- 
trated, including tables and dia- 
grams. College List . $3.25 


THE APPLICATION 
OF MEASUREMENT 
TO HEALTH 
AND 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


By H. Harrison Clarke, 
Syracuse University 


@ A complete course on the use of 
measurement devices and test re- 
sults. Measurement is here pre- 
sented not as an end in itself but as 
a tool which should become an 
everyday and indispensable part of 
the intelligent teaching of physical 
education. College List, $3.75 


Send for your approval copies. 


ip PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FiFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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Here, magnified 480 diameters, is a 
typical species of the fungus that 
causes Athlete’s Foot. There are 
many other varieties of these fungi, 
and to destroy them all and help 
control their spread you have one 
dependable means: 


Alta-@e 
Powder 


This tested, patented formula dis- 
solved in foot baths*, 1 Ib. to 1 gal. 
of water, kills them in 60 seconds 
or less. Also available: Alta-Co 
Foot Powder which is applied by 
dusting, to help avert reinfection 
and where self-medication is indi- 
cated. Write for our 36-page book- 
let and see your Dolge Service Man. 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 





*Dolge Rubber Foot 
Tubs are available 
on service terms. 





Westport, Connecticut 











It's Time 
to 
Requisition 


D-G Anatomical Models 
for Your Health Program 


Y9 Torso Y5 Tooth 
Y102 Eye Y74 Head 
Y203 Ear Y401 Heart 


Specify Denoyer-Geppert American Made 
Models of proven worth in the classroom. Ef- 
fective, accurate and soundly constructed. 


y. 
Ask us to send you complete specifications for the DG 
Models you are requisitioning this spring. 


DENOYER - GEPPERT CO. 


5235 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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of the hand-shaking record, often in true-to-life fashion, 
discloses some popular girl to have the “carrier” 
spread “infection” rampant. 

Coupled with other experiments in which studen, 
sneezed or coughed over agar plates, this Produces a 
feeling about bacteria that is not obtained from merely 
sitting and listening to a lecture on the mode of ween 
mission of bacteria. Moving and doing are far better 
than sitting and listening as companions of the learp. 
ing process. They have more “motivating” potentia, 

Late in the quarter a Court of Unhygienic Habit 
was convened. For weeks the students had observa 
their classmates to record their unhygienic habits. The 
“charges” were entered with the instructor in advange 
Court opened when a teacher dressed in academic role 
ascended the judge’s seat. The dignity of the cour, 
however, suffered increasingly as one case after ap. 
other was tried. A lanky forward on the basketbalj 
team had been seen biting his fingernails in a Political 
Science class. There were several witnesses of ques. 
tionable character. A dancer member was accused of 
walking around barefoot after a dance recital at Co. 
lege Assembly. A coed charged with slightly unneces. 
sary liberalness in kissing could not be fairly judged 
until she demonstrated her technique to the satisfaction 
of the court. The instructor was saved by the bell as 
she was being tried for setting a bad example by drink. 
ing black coffee. 


Some time was given to advertising methods and 
content. Each student answered several magazine ads, 
The replies were analyzed for accuracy, for value of 
product, and for techniques used to appeal to the public. 
Reports made to the class showed intelligence and in- 
sight expressed in ridiculing some products and in 
praising good points of others. At the quarter's end 
students were still receiving mail telling them not to 
put off another day purchasing Product X. 

In the assignment on radio advertising each student 
recorded a commercial for some “health” product. As 
an antidote, commercials praising some valuable prot- 
uct or habit were composed. This produced some silly 
as well as some clever ditties, but a sparkling class 
session marked the presentation of these “dopes” and 
“antidopes.” 

The freshman class president found a cartoon to read. 

Insist on Pasfo! Remember that when you drop the first 
letter and interchange the next two, simultaneously substitut- 
ing an “e” for the final “o,” it spells “safe.” Yes, Pasfo i 
the safe way to counteract the annoying discomfort that 9 
often accompanies the common head cold! 

One young lady presented this: 

Do you have pink tooth brush? Have you checked your ditt 
for vitamin C content? Perhaps you should eat more citrus 
fruits, tomatoes, and green vegetables. 

One of her successful projects had been the drinking 
or more tomato and orange juice to correct her bleet- 


ing gums. 
Another student constructed this rhyme to the tune 
of a familiar chant: 
Nutritious milk, got it? 
Nutrition milk, get it! 
Nutritious milk, best drink in town. 
Nutritious milk, got it? 
Nutritious milk, get it! 


who 
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And let that creamy goodness trickle down. 
It’s invigorating, energizing, 

Brother, what a drink! 

So don’t be hesitating 

Cause it’s waiting there for you. 

Nutritious milk, got it? 

Nutritious milk, get it! 

Nutritious milk, best drink in town. 


Many students finish the course with a genuine in- 
terest in their health and with a determination to act 
‘n accord with their best knowledge of what is good 
for them. 

The course procedure was conceived several years 

9 in a conviction that the imparting of knowledge 
is but tinkling lip service if it is not paralleled by ap- 
propriate attention to the feelings that accompany the 
learning process. These feelings, if satisfying, will coax 
the knowledge they accompany into action; if boring 
and dissatisfying, they will push the knowledge they 
accompany toward that enlarging scrap pile of unused 
and therefore useless knowledge. «» 


Health Problems 


(Continued from Page 207) 





correction, alleviation, modification of regimen to per- 
mit maximum function within the limits of the defect, 
or prevention of further difficulties by the application 
of principles of healthful living. It would appear, then, 
that the college health educator can make her maximum 
contribution through the development of understanding 
of the nature of certain health problems, creation of a 
constructive attitude toward them, and motivation of 
intelligent action directed toward the correction, allevi- 
ation, and prevention of those defects which limit the 
scope of healthful living, with adjustment to and sen- 
sible acceptance of those defects which cannot be pre- 
vented or corrected. 

The analysis in this paper of the health problems 
which the college woman encounters is not comprehen- 
sive, but it does suggest certain specific areas in which 
the college woman needs information and guidance. 
The health educator should devote part of the instruc- 
tional time to a consideration of those areas. Lectures, 
discussions, and conferences should emphasize those 
problems most frequently mentioned. Chronic fatigue, 
body and foot mechanics, colds, weight control, men- 
struation, constipation, anemia, circulatory disorders, 
endocrine function, mental health, and care of the eyes, 
skin, and teeth should be discussed, not as abstract in- 
formational topics, but as personal problems intimately 
related to healthful and happy living during the college 
years, 

The health educator cannot, and should not attempt 
to, diagnose or prescribe for such ailments. She should 
provide information concerning them, geared to the 
understanding of the intelligent layman. She should 
create healthy and sensible attitudes toward such prob- 
lems. She should motivate the student to intelligent, 
self-directed action in the forming of habits and the 
acceptance of practices which insure maximum health 
for the individual within the scope of his personal lim- 
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OCEAN CHAMPION 


FEATHERWEIGHT 
RACING TRUNK 





Supporter-Attached . . . Waist Will Not Turn Down... 
Meets Official Requirements 


49 Black $24.00 Doz. 





SEA-DIVE MASK 


For underwater exploring 
and spearfishing. Gives 
wide undistorted vision. 


$2.50 








SWIM - FINS 


Put A New Kick in Swimming 





Great Fun Less Effort 
Amazing Speed 
Help Experts and Beginners 
$8.65 A Pair 





INDOOR POOL SUITS 
CAPS KICKA BOARDS NOSE CLIPS 
POOL THERMOMETERS 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY GO., Inc. 


71 West 35th Street New York City (1) 
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Physical Education Programs Need 


AERIAL TENNIS-DART 


A fast, fascinating game. Provides perfect, 
co-ordinated physicalexercise. Stimulates 
mental alertness. An ideal, inexpensive 
addition that keys-up every high school, 
college or university Physical Educational 
program. Accommodates a maximum num- 
ber of students. Suited to girls and boys. 


Write today, to your athletic equipment 
supplier for complete information, or to— 
SELLS AERIAL TENNIS COMPANY 

Makers of Aerial Tennis--Dart and Feather-Ball 
207 Westport Road KANSAS CITY 2, MISSOURI 











SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Has Resumed Resident Instruction for Sopho- 
mores — Juniors — Seniors — and Graduate 
Students. Next entrance date June 3, 1946 


SUMMER TERM, JUNE 3 TO AUG. 10, 1946 
Fall term begins September 23—for all Classes 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS: 


Physical Education and Coaching 
Health and Safety Education 
Recreation and Camping 
Group Work and Community Organization 
Guidance and Personnel Services 


Teaching Majors in Science and Social Studies 


Apply to the Admissions Office 
SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
Springfield, Mass. 
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itations. She should instill in the student a Willin 
ness to seek and follow professional advice for than 
health problems which lie beyond the scope of the "i 
man’s knowledge. These things must be done in gen. 
eral to establish an attitude and a point of View ; they 
must also be done specifically with reference to the 
more common defects and ailments of college women 
it the health educator is to make her maximum con. 
tribution toward the establishment of health as the 
foundation of a happy and useful life for the College 


woman. ™ ie 





Canoe Trips 
(Continued from Page 221) 


is at a premium, canteens plus tomatoes, oranges, or 
other fruits containing much water will ensure an ade. 
quate supply of liquid. Water can be boiled and thy 
be made safe for drinking purposes. However, on 
short trips it is usually easier and safer to carry tested 
water along unless there are inspected springs or wells 
at camping sites along the route of the canoe trip. 

If the trip is to be taken in the early part of the 
season, that is, in May or June, or late in August or 


September, then heavy clothes such as wool slacks and } 


wool shirts will probably be needed at least during the 
early morning hours and in the late afternoon and eve. 
ning. However, if one paddles during July or in the 
early part of August, shorts and a light shirt or halter 
will suffice for daytime attire. A bathing suit may be 
included for those refreshing dips along the way, or 
before lunch or dinner. Heavier clothes should be 
taken to be worn during the evening. 


Some protection from the sun may be required, such 
as a visored cap, sun glasses, and a long-sleeved shirt. 
In some regions protective clothing is necessary to 
minimize insect bites. A heavy long-sleeved shirt and 
slacks will disconcert many insects. Black flies are 
prevalent during June, while deer flies and the com- 
mon house flies appear throughout the summer season. 


A separate set of underwear, in addition to a con- 
plete duplicate set of outer clothing, should be taken. 
These must be packed in a waterproof duffle bag. Soap, 
cold cream or sun tan cream, a complete first-aid kit 
towels, matches, knives, forks, spoons, a Scout knife, 
and a hatchet will enhance the regular equipment 
Sometimes the supply of food may be augmented by 
catching fish, so be sure to include fishing tackle. 

All of these articles must be packed in waterprodl 
bags and stowed along the sides of the canoe and a 
near to the center as possible. Placing them under 
the thwarts will hold them securely in place, but a fur 
ther precaution of tying them down may be taken. 

When all details of the trip have been thoroughly 
organized and the canoeists are on their way, they 
should endeavor to assume a comfortable paddling 
position and maintain a steady but slow rhythm, chang: 
ing paddles frequently and resting at intervals. Some 
prefer to sit on the seats when paddling, while other 
kneel on a cushion or soft piece of clothing. Probably 
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alternating between the two will prove most satisfac- 
wid Thus the trip will be an enjoyable and restful 


one. — : 
Many women have become enthusiastic canoeists and 


have found that by this means they can build up and 
maintain their physical fitness at its optimum degree. 
Not only are the muscles of the back and arms called 
into play, but, also, the abdominal and leg muscles 
lend assistance to the intricate task of balancing a canoe. 
At the same time the paddlers are receiving the bene- 
ficial rays of the sun. 

The scenic values on a long canoe trip far surpass 
those of motoring and wild life is usually at its best, 
because the soft swish of the paddle seems not to dis- 
turb it but serves only to lure it on. An amateur pho- 
tographer can take many a fine photo of animals, cov- 
ered bridges, mountains, or farm land as he goes slowly 
on his way. 

Canoeing is one of the most relaxing of sports as 
the paddlers can sit comfortably on the seats at the 
bow and stern if there are two aboard, or at the stern 
if only one is aboard and there is little or no wind. 
Otherwise, the single paddler will have to content him- 
self with kneeling or sitting on the floor of the canoe 
amidships. 

There is great satisfaction to be derived from canoe 
trips, either short or long ones. The struggle with 
nature has been won; but throughout it has taxed the 
imagination and initiative of the paddlers as they pro- 
ceeded through unknown waters, armed only with a 
sturdy canoe, paddles, a map, a compass, food, and 
comradeship. After such a trip, a feeling of well-being 
emerges and manifests itself in courage, confidence, 
enthusiasm, and appreciation for the beauty and great- 
ness of the world. «» 





Physiotherapy 


(Continued from Page 213) 


Because this was achieved in December of 1942, phys- 
ical therapists who served in the Army are entitled to 
benefits which would not have been possible to them 
as civilian employees. 


The Association has worked continuously for classi- 
fication of physical therapists in professional grades in 
the U. S. Civil Service. During the past year frequent 
conferences have been held with the Veterans’ Bureau 
in regard to essential qualifications and personnel prac- 
tices which will attract qualified workers for this im- 
portant service. The Association is doing its best to 


assist the Bureau in obtaining well prepared physical 
therapists. 


How the Association Operates 


The organizational structure by which the Association 
works to achieve the objectives here discussed is rela- 
tively simple. The business of the Association is con- 
ducted by the Executive Committee which consists of 
the officers and six directors, and the House of Dele- 
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A WINNING PROMOTION 
A NATURAL TIE IN 


“SWIM- FOR - HEALTH WEEK” 


JUNE 24 to 29 


The Eleventh Annual National Swim for Health 

Week, Launched in a Barrage of Publicity 

from Coast to Coast, will be Celebrated During 
the Week of June 24th to 29th. 


Here’s your opportunity to capitalize on a tremendous 
national campaign! This year public interest in SWIM 
FOR HEALTH WEEK is expected to reach a new high. 
Every medium of publicity will be pressed into service 
. radio, newspaper, motion pictures and national pub- 
lications . . . all with one purpose in mind — to make 
America swim conscious! : 


FOR pHysicAL FITNESS 


LEARN 





1946 Swim for Health Week Institutional Poster for use 


poster . . . printed in three at any time . . . Printed in 
colors .. . 1314” by 1714” five colors . . . is 1342” by 
in size. . . 22” blank space 1712” in size... has 242” 


blank space for two-line im- 
print. Price $7.50 per hun- 
dred. Extra charge of $2.50 
per hundred for two-line im- 
print 


on bottom for two-line im- 
print. frice $6.00 per hun- 
cred to cover cost of print- 
ing, handling and shipping. 
Extra charge of $2.50 per 
hundred for two-line imprint. 





(Minimum Imprint Order 


100 Posters) 

Naturally, you will want to take advantage of such a 
promotion—it’s planned for YOU! The groundwork is 
laid ... the stage is set! But it’s a promotion that will 


be worth nothing unless you, yourself, develop all local 
possibilities . . . don’t pass up a single one! 


Hundreds of Chapters of the American Red Cross, 
Boys’ Clubs, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, Commercial and Mu- 
nicipal Swimming Pools, high schools and colleges, news- 
papers, radio stations, stores and national advertisers 
have cooperated in the promotion of Swim for Health 
Week campaigns. 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING 


Swimming Lessons for Children, Local Tie-ups, Endorse- 
ments, Competitive Swimming Meets, Trophies, News- 
paper and Radio Publicity Releases—Write to: 


Martin Stern, Executive Director 


Swim For Health Association 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 
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THE 
Pennsylvania State College 


Summer Sessions 1946 
Program of approximately 500 


DATES general academic and professional 
; courses including elementary and 
INTER- advanced work in health, physical 
SESSION education, — — ——— 
to state certification and to degree 

June 10 to 29 requirements. 
Special features include a series 
MAIN of one week coaching courses for 
SUMMER men in baseball, basketball, foot- 
SESSION ball, gymnastics, soccer, swimming, 
and track and field offered espe- 
July 1- Aug. 10 cially for returning veterans who 
wish to re-enter public school or 
POST- college coaching positions. Coach- 
SESSIONS ing courses for women in basket- 


ball, soccer, speedball, tennis, bad- 
minton and field hockey. 


Health Education Workshop 


Aug. 12 to 31 
Sept. 3 to 21 


TWELVE August 12 to August 31 
WEEKS’ Community Recreation 
COURSES Workshop 


Jul. 1 to Sep. 21 Sept. 3 to Sept. 21 





for further information and catalogues address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 201 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 











University of Wisconsin 


EIGHT WEEK SUMMER SESSION JUNE 24 - AUG. 16 


Registration June 21-22. Students interested in full 
summer semester, June 3 - September 24, consult Di- 
rector of Men’s or Women’s department for possible pro- 
gram. 


Eight week session offers coursés for advanced and un- 
dergraduate study. Special emphasis on: 
Health Education—methods, factual background, and 
health problems in school and community. 
Recreation—theoretical aspects supplemented by obser- 
vation of recreational program and facilities in the city 
of Madison. 
Dance—techniques, accompaniment, composition, social 
and group dances. Teaching of rhythm thru movement 
and graphic arts with observation of children’s classes. 
Sports—For men—theory and practice; special courses 
in basketball and football. For women—beginning and 
advanced techniques; officials’ ratings. 
For experienced teachers and coaches, a course in the 
Teaching of Skills. A critical analysis of methods used 
by outstandingly successful teachers—including Miss 
Betty Hicks, former Women’s golf champion; Mr. Rob- 
ert Kiphuth, swimming coach, Yale University; Miss 
Margaret H’Doubler and Miss Louise Kloepper, dance 
department, Wisconsin; Mr. Russell Rippe, tumbling and 
apparatus coach, Wisconsin. Anatomical and physiol- 
ogical aspects of skill presented by Dr. Frances Helle- 
brandt, Medical College of Virginia. 

Special Sports Session for Women 
May 27 - June 22. Credit toward bachelor’s or ad- 
vanced degrees. Directed by Dr. Margaret Meyer. 


For Summer Session Catalogue, write 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
Box 44, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 





agencies concerned with physical and vocational re 








gates which includes representatives from the Chapter; 
The standing committees on Education, Legislation 
and Relations work closely with the Executive Com. 
mittee and headquarters staff and chapter chairmeg jy 
their respective fields. An Advisory Council of fir 
physicians selected by the Executive Committee seryq 
in a consulting capacity to the Association in matter 
of practices and policies. A Council of Allied Orga, 
izations composed of the representatives from severy 
allied organizations acting at the invitation of 
Executive Committee serves the Association in q sim. 
ilar fashion. 

For the past two years the national office has bee 
maintained in New York City. Headquarters staff cop. 
sists of an Executive Secretary and a Field Secretary 
both qualified physical therapists, and a secretarial staf 
A grant from the National Foundation for Infantil 
Paralysis made possible the employment of the Exegy. 
tive and Field Secretaries. With this assistance the 
Association has been able to work more effectively jn 
meeting its responsibilities in the development ang 
promotion of physical therapy. 


Future Activities 

The broad purpose of the Association remains the 
same although its activities will vary as new situations 
arise. In the achievement of this: purpose the A.P.A. | 
will continue and increase its efforts to coordinate its 
work with allied professions which are concerned in the 
various phases of rehabilitation. For some time the 
Association has had representation on committees or 
advisory councils of such organizations as the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, the Children’s Bureau, the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Cripped Children’s 
Society, to name but a few. The A.P.A. was one of 
the motivating forces which resulted in the formation 
of the National Council on Rehabilitation in 1942 
bringing together for the first time in one group all 


habilitation. The definition of rehabilitation accepted 
by this Council, “Rehabilitation is the restoration of 
the handicapped to the fullest physical, mental, social, 
vocational and economic usefulness of which they are 
capable,” implies that no one professional worker cat 
be designated a rehabilitation worker. We are all re 
habilitation workers in our own field of competence. 
More thought and action are required to develop more 
effective means of coordination of all services for the 
handicapped. Some of the professional workers mos 
closely concerned in the physical restoration phase af 
rehabilitation are physical therapists, occupational 
therapists, physical education and recreational workers, 
and nurses. Because there is overlapping in functions 
between some of these groups there is need for careful 
analysis to determine where each profession can malt 
its best contribution. Progress has already been mate 
in clarifying nursing and physical therapy activities 
and relationships. It seems equally important that st 
ilar efforts should be made in regard to physical thera 
and physical education including corrective phys! 
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DO YOU 
PLAY IT WELL? 


SS Stats . 
sere2 You can play tennis all your 
| active life. But you can play your a 
best only with good equipment. Get the LAST WORD a 
in tennis rackets. Get a Wilson. Designed by leading 
stars. Masterfully balanced. Famous for stroking 
power and stamina. It’s the LAST WORD in every 
way. See your dealer. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 








: Word in Modern Tennis Equip 


IT’S WILSON TODAY 


Plan Now For KICKOFF Time-With 
Universal Wood OR STEEL PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


IN. SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


To Seat Your 
Football Crowds 








Workmen are shown above 





Universal Wood Portable Bleachers, above, are made of extra heavy, select materials. Our 100 per 
cent bolted construction to prevent splitting of wood members gives added safety. Designed for ease 
and speed of erection, they can bé economically used for outdoor or indoor events. Easy to move 
and one for maximum comfort with a minimum loss of space. There's a type and style for 
every need. : 


Order now— avoid disappointment. Orders 
for summer and fall delivery shipped on 
‘first in - first out'' basis. 


quickly erecting Universal Port- 
able Steel Bleacher. Highest 
grade steel understructure is 
cross and diagonally X braced 
to eliminate all forward thrust, 
thus combining our rigid re- 
quirements for safety and com- 
fort without excessive weight. 


tiveat BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 


CHAMPAIGN 


ILLINOIS 





606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 
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Standard Works in 
Physical Education 





BOWEN’S APPLIED ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY 
Fifth edition. 361 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $3.75. 


DAVIESS ON SWIMMING 
173 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.25. 


DREW’S INDIVIDUAL GYMNASTICS 
Fifth edition. 253 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.75. 


GLASSOW’S FUNDAMENTALS IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION 
143 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.75. 


HAWLEY’S KINESIOLOGY OF CORRECTIVE EXERCISE 
268 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.75. 


McCURDY AND LARSON’S PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 
Third edition. 349 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $3.75. 


MORRISON AND CHENOWETH’S NORMAL AND ELE- 


MENTARY PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 
Third edition. 368 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $4.00. 


THORNDIKE’S ATHLETIC INJURIES 
Second edition. 216 pages, illustrated with 105 engrav- 
ings. Cloth, $3.00. 


THORNDIKE’S MANUAL OF BANDAGING, STRAP- 


PING AND SPLINTING 
144 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 





LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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education, and between physical therapy and Occupa- 
tional therapy. The Association hopes that problems 
such as these may be worked out through its new} 
organized Council of Allied Organizations, , 

The activities of the A.P.A. in regard to improvin 
standards of education will include giving information 
to the general public as well as prospective students in 
regard to approved training for both general and spe- 
cial fields. Employing agencies do not always recog- 
nize that sound basic preparation in physical therapy 
is fundamental before specialization in a_ particular 
field such as infantile paralysis, cerebral palsy, or func. 
tional training can be undertaken. 

Physical therapy has long been considered largely a 
treatment service and the contribution which the phys. 
ical therapist may make in prevention of unnecessary 
disability has not been fully understood. Recently the 
National League of Nursing Education invited repre. 
sentatives of the A.P.A. to serve on a subcommittee 
of its Curriculum Committee to study ways in which 
the physical therapist may assist in the instruction of 
nurses. Many progressive schools of nursing are al- 
ready using the physical therapist as a consultant in 
problems of body mechanics and posture. 

The Association will continue to encourage advanced 
preparation for physical therapy instructors in the ap- 
proved schools. Strengthening of basic physical therapy 
training is essential to prepare physical therapists to 
keep pace with new developments in their profession. 

The rapid expansion in the field of physical therapy 
has brought to the Association many complex prob- 
lems which require positive leadership. These can be 
solved only by a dynamic program and the active co- 
operation of allied professional organizations. « 
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- Attitudes 


(Continued from Page 224) 





count in the future.! 

There is no field better equipped by nature to teach 
attitudes compatible with the democratic theory than 
the field of physical education. By constant effort to 
instill in the pupils attitudes of respect, the physical 
educator can go far toward the desired ends. Respect 
for authority, respect for individuality and_person- 
ality, respect for achievement, and respect for school 
and community are but a few of the attainments pos- 
sible. Through these the learner may acquire a de- 
sirable attitude toward playing the game, giving his 
best, admitting and analyzing failure and success. From 
these it is but a step to acceptance and happy adjust- 
ment in the culture of the community, state, and nation. 

A great deal, in terms of attitudes, is derived by 
the pupil from the teacher. To a large extent the mat- 
ter involves an emotional transfer, with the teacher 
acting as the terminal from which influences flow, either 
negatively or with positive force. The teacher, there 
fore, becomes a dynamic force in the formation 
pupil attitudes. 

Because of their very nature attitudes are difficult to 
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measure. There are standardized tests for the measure- 
ment of abilities, and based somewhat on the same 
technique, other tests are being devised to appraise 
attitudes. The Committee for Appraisal of the Pro- 

essive Education Association, for examflle, has de- 
veloped a very simple test for determining the-interests 
of high school pupils by presenting them with a list of 
some two hundred items each of which is to be marked 
according to degree of “like, dislike, indifferent.” Such 
things are included as setting tables, playing basket- 
ball, running, telling stories, or swimming. 

There are many other ways of appraisal which can 
be used to advantage, even though no attempt has been 
made to standardize the methods involved. One method 
often used is that of keeping a record of achievement of 
the pupil. This gives a fairly accurate index to the 
interests, and will show, to some extent, the attitude 
toward certain activities. Kept over a period of time 
this provides the teacher with valuable information re- 
garding the student which can be utilized in many 
other ways. 

The role which physical education plays in educa- 
tion is increasing in importance. Under war conditions 
the field has made some gains and acquired some handi- 
caps. There will have to be a levelling off, but there 
must be no compromise in the position it must hold in 
education. The important thing, insofar as the physical 
educator is concerned, is the realization and recogni- 
tion of the dynamic force of attitude in building char- 
acter and citizenship. 

Williams and Hughes presented the argument force- 
fully when they said: 

The unique, educative role of physical education in setting 
attitudes is demonstrated by every adult reaction to sport in 
the American college. The attitude of the usual alumnus to- 
ward games is characterized by the kind of experience he went 
through when he was in college. He may care little about 
changes the college may make in the English courses, the new 
professor selected for Freshman Zoology, or the hours given 
to dramatics or choral singing, but he is most voluble in his 
criticism of the management of sports. These activities have 
entered into his life and formed strong attitudes toward or 
away from certain things. That this attitude seems at times 
unsound is beside the point. (The college should have edu- 
cated the alumni when they were undergraduates.) The im- 
portant fact remains that these are vital activities touching 


people emotionally and building attitudes that seek expression 
and satisfaction. 


It would appear, therefore, that physical education provides, 


PROTECTION FOR SWIMMERS 


HEALTH-O-SWIM “Sate Swimming” 
NOSE CLIPS “epee 
Are Now Available > 
@ Teaches correct breathing form. 6) 





@ Protects swimmers from sinus and ear 
trouble by keeping water out of nose. 


Approved by Swimming Coaches, 
Physicians and Health Educators. 


At your local Drug, Sporting 
or Dept. store. Or write 













HEALTH-O0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


1140 Broadway e New York 





through its sports and games, unique educative opportunities in 
socialization, the setting up of standards and the formation of 
attitudes. This is the first argument for viewing it as an 
aspect of education.4 «a» 
REFERENCES 

1. John Dewey. Experiences in Education. 
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Pupil Records 


(Continued from Page 220) 


the recording. There is likely to be dishonesty when’ 


the teacher gives evidence of being suspicious that 
dishonesty will occur. Most children will be exceed- 
ingly careful to make an accurate report when the 
teacher expresses sincere confidence in their ability to 
do a job right and to do it well. 

It is practice in some schools to use pupil assistants 
or student leaders in the giving, scoring, and recording 
of test scores or other data which become the pupil 
record. There are times when this plan is the best and 
most efficient one to use. Some teachers do not appre- 
ciate the extent to which pupil assistants can be effec- 
tively used. They can contribute far more than many 
teachers are willing to believe. If they are carefully 
instructed regarding their duties and know what is 
expected of them they will do an admirable job. The 
ethics of the work they are to do must be understood 
and appreciated by the pupil helpers. Care should be 
taken that pupil assistants do not handle the confi- 
dential records of other pupils. Disappointing results 
in the use of pupil assistants is usually traceable to 
inadequate preparation for the job. 

The use made of good records is the criterion of their 
value. There are record systems galore, and files filled 
to overflowing with impressive documents but these 
become a “sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal” when 
the system or document becomes the end result of 
record keeping! It is important to keep records, but 
it is time wasted unless procedures are put into effect 
to use them to serve the best interests of the child. «» 


GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS 
TRAINING BAGS 


PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES 
AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 


DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 
FROM 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN 
QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 
DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 
INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 


NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362 MARQUETTE « FOND DULAC, WIS. 
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BOUVE-BOSTON 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


* In affiliation with Tufts College, offers to young women 
who are high school grdauates a four-year program ieading 
to B.S. in Education. Physical therapy program approved 
by American Medical Association. 


June camp session on Cape Cod emphasizes sports in- 
struction—-sailing, riding, swimming, tennis, archery, camp- 
craft, canoeing. Skiing stressed in winter sports session. 
Pleasant dormitory life. Graduates in constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massachusetts 





ARNOLD COLLEGE 


389 Whitney Avenue, New Haven 


The oldest co-educational College of Physical Education in the 
East. Organized 1886 


DEGREE GRANTED: B.S. (Bachelor of Science) 
MAJOR FIELD OF PREPARATION: Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education and Recreation, 

2 MONTHS CAMPING SESSION 
GRADUATES IN 48 STATES 
ACCREDITED—Accept students under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights 
EVENING COURSES 
For catalog—address: ARNOLD COLLEGE 


389 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


1946 Summer Term 


INTERSESSION 
MAY 28 - JULY 6 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 8 to AUGUST 17 


A Major Graduate Program 
Health — Physical Education — Recreation 
— Dance 


For Bulletins, address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER TERM 
688 Boylston Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 








School Uniforms, Gymnasium 
Suits and Leotards 


Our traditional standards of workman- 
ship and service are now available. 


HELEN Z. STONE, Inc. 


12 East 38th St. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Editorials 
(Continued from Page 222) 


but in putting the “physical” back into physical educa. 
tion let us not drop the “education.” The attitude of 
college and university administrators toward the prob- 
lem of blanket exemption of war veterans from physi. 
cal education may mean that physical education jg gj 
physical training in the minds of these men. If this 
attitude represents more than a temporary reaction, jt 
is a threat to the future of physical education and to jts 
philosophy of contributing to the development of the 
whole man.—By H. E. Kenney, University of Illinois 
and Arthur Fouritr, University of South Carolina, _ 


2 
> 





Southwest District 


Convention 
(Continued from Page 215) 


Elementary Physical Education, Edwin Trethaway. 

Dance, Fredericka Moore. 

Student Conference, Wynn Fredericks. 

Recreation : 

Chairman: Mrs. Helen Iverson, Vice President for 
Recreation, C.A.H.P.E.R., City Recreation Depart- 
ment, Oakland, Calif. 

Topic: “Implications for Recreation Planning Resulting 
from Los Angeles Area Survey.” 

Speaker and Moderator: C. L. Glenn, Los Angeles City 
Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Panel Members: C. W. Pfeiffer, Secretary of Metropoli- 
tan Welfare Council, Los Angeles; Robert McKibben, 
Chairman of California Youth Committee and Exec- 
tive Director of All Nations Foundation, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Jack Bruner, President of Metropolitan We- 
fare Council, Los Angeles; Bruce Gates, Executive 
Secretary, East Los Angeles Y.M.C.A.; Arthur 
Schuck, Executive, Boy Scouts of America, Los An- 
geles Area Council; Henry Waltz.. 


12:00 m.-1:30 p.m. Luncheon. : 


1:30-2:30 P.M. Division Meetings. 
Physical Education: 

Athletics, N.S:W.A., Florence Dix. 

Therapeutics, Eleanor Metheny. 

Youth Activities, Kenyon Smith and Sterling Winans 

Recreation : 

Chairman: Robert Gould, President of Southern Cal- 
fornia Camping Association, and Executive Director. 
Woodcraft Rangers, Los Angeles. 

General Topic: “School and Vacation Camping” 

Speakers: Ed Pumula, Executive Director, San Diego 
City-County Camping Commission, who will preset 
the “Report on the San Diego City-County Camping 
Project”; David P. Snyder, Supervisor, Physical Bau 
cation and Recreation, Oakland Public Schools, who 
will speak on “The Proposed Oakland City Schools 
Hiking-Hostel Camp Project.” 

1:30-2:30 p.m. Legislative Senate, C.A.H.P.E.R. 
2:45-4:00 p.m. General Session. 
Presiding: Al R. Arps. 
Speaker: W. H. Orion. ; 
4:00 p.m. Executive Committee, Southwest District. Busr 
ness meeting, old and new Executive Committee members 
4:00-5:00 p.m. Recreation tour. 
6:00 Pr.m. Dinner dance. 
Convention closes. o 
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° ° portant we consider dance. Obviously we do not in- 
A University Dance quire into a student’s basic hostilities when we require 
certain academic subjects for graduation. Certain it 
Pr ogram is that some of the most brilliant of our women students 
al educa. ge (Continued from Page 217) _ fail to make social adjustments because of = 
ttitude of - itifully small experience with no real basis for com- veloped bodies and a lack of poise and grace, whereas 
the prob. [2 “ig physical activity produces fine physiques and good co- 
: arison. : ° ; 
ym Physi P Of those who had seen modern dance performed, ordination and grace acquired through dance can be 
On is stil either by amateurs or professionals, 51 said that if utilized practically in the everyday lives of the pupils. 
If this given a choice they would rather watch ballet, 38, It is the function of the dance teacher in college to 
action, it modern dance, and 37 liked both equally well. Of the draw parellels in posture and movement and stress the 
and to it 51 who preferred to watch ballet, 40 actually preferred = “4TTy-Over of this study in daily living. ; 
nt of the ; tudy modern dance At the University of Pennsylvania we start with 
f Iinois, The poll served the useful purpose of acquainting the the premise that dance is an extremely important part 
rolina, group with the objectives of the course. They were of an educational program, particularly if that pro- 
told that they were not expected to learn to dance ina = 8411s based on a philosophy of “Mens sana in Corpore 
beginners’ class; that modern dance was much more sano.” We feel that dance can best serve its purpose 
sited to the adult person with no dance experience by being given time on a student’s regular roster of 
than ballet with its necesssity for the extreme turned- _ lasses, for by doing this, it gives dance the same dignity 
out position. At the end of the discussion the girls and emphasis as academic studies and achieves one very 
felt that their preference for ballet might have some- real objective of a physical education program—that of 
thing to do with the fact that they had seen so very little providing respite from the tensions of study. a” 
modern dance and that they had imbibed ballet propa- 
ethaway. ganda practically from infancy in neighborhood schools, Cc APEZIO 
vaudeville, movies, and stage shows. 
In evaluating a required dance program we must a ° Aecess H 
sident for ) therefore ask ourselves these important questions: If Footwear Leotards - ories 
n Depart. dance had been required in preparatory grades, would for Dance in Education 
i ry? . 
‘eal a college Peapereenens He necessary? Is not college age Coastal be Comsat, tentenn ectinn ob tnee Get 
, the most important time for the grace, poise, and as- wear and accessories for over fifty years. Send for 
ageles City surance which comes through dance? Will a college - free os ag oe ene a wide selection 
: : = "i of scientifically designed footwear and accessories 
3 requirement defeat its end by antagonizing many stu jay Mandiean Dhate at Geman te Riveotien 
Metropoli- dents towards dance? Can modern dance be taught to CAPEZIO. INC 
McKibbe, f an adult with a basic hostility towards it? Just how 1612 Brood New York 19, N. Y 
nd Execy: A roadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
s Ame much dance should be expected of a brief dance re- New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Los Angeles @ 
litan Wel quirement ? Hollywood e@ San Feancioss 
Executive The answer to these questions depend on how im- See ee erg re 
.; Arthur 
, Los An 
LOUIS H. CHALIF % DANCES by Louis H. Cholit 
FRANCES L. CHALIF Teachable and Useful 
LEON VARKAS JOHN PLAZA 5 Text Books instructive 
ED. SINCLAIR PACO CANSINO % 3 Folk Dance Books 
— Panag hy ae Schoo! A Winsome Ballet: 
cst. rs. inte ummer scno our: ° * 
= Roe al professional and jenuvan? pommel Snow White and The Seven Dwarfs $1.75 
Wi Diploma awarded. * Mail Order Catalogue upon request. 
oe CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE Steinway Hall 504-508 113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
hern Cal- 
> Director. ” 
T.W.A.C. 
rTEELA~WOOKET 
ARCHERY CAMP AND RIDING CAMP, ROXBURY, VERMONT 
JUNE 24 thru JUNE 30 AUGUST 29 thru SEPTEMBER 15 
ARCHERY CAMP ...... An intensive NORMAL COURSE in ARCHERY 
which answers the needs of every Physical Education Instructor. ..... 
Combine specialized training with your vacation! ...... Weekly rate of $35.00 includes 
tuition, cabin and meals, bedding and linens, use of fine facilities for GOLF, SWIMMING, 
TENNIS, ARCHERY, etc. 
RECREATION PLAN $30.00...... VACATION PLAN $28.00. 
FOR FOLDER WITH COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE: Mrs. Myrtle K. Miller, Director. 
450 W. 24th St. 16AJj, New York 11, N. Y. 
SCHOOL OF EQUITATION ... . JUNE 24 to 30 inclusive. intensive NORMAL COURSE in 
EQUITATION under tthe direction of a staff of outstanding instructors. Three and five 
gaited show horses, hunters and jumpers. Recognized rating for those who successfully 
complete the work. To many in the field of Physical Education this course and rating are a 
distinct asset. Inclusive rate $42.00. Also adult RIDING CAMP August 29 to September 15. 
% Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 62 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
aes — 
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Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. wnless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case, 


Recent Articles -- - 


Our Rec Dances. Audrey Munger. School Activities. 
Dec., 1945. (How a high school in Wisconsin conducts a 
student-managed, student-controlled dance every two weeks). 

Jefferson’s Annual All-Department Nutrition Drive. Elsie 
H. Davidson. The Clearing House. Nov., 1945. (Methods 
used by one high school in coordinating efforts of all depart- 
ments on their annual nutrition drive which was maintained 
for one month). 

Tempest in a Fee-pot. Scholastic Coach. Oct., 1945. (Should 
high school physical education teachers coach on a volunteer 
basis or should they be paid for the extra work?). 

Striving for Completeness in a School Health Program. R. 
W. Bardwell. Journal of School Health. Jan., 1946. (Co- 
operation of members of the teaching staff for a better pro- 
gram). 

Campus Values in Mate Selection. Reuben Hill. Journal 
of Home Economics. Nov., 1945. (Results of a survey con- 
ducted by the author at the University of Wisconsin to acquaint 
staff. members teaching marriage courses with student atti- 
tudes). 

An Experiment in Dental Health Education. Greba T. Logan. 
Dental Health. Nov., 1945. (Details of present Portland, 
Oregon, program for dental health education). 

Food Fads and Fallacies. Henry Borsook and Roger Stan- 
ton. Journal of School Health. Nov., 1945. (The authors 
explode some popular beliefs in connection with foods). 

The Vitality of the Physical Senses. Bonaro W. Overstreet. 
National Parent-Teacher. Jan:, 1946. (An aid to self-insight 
and self-examination). 

Peacetime Military Training. Helen Kirkpatrick: National 
Parent-Teacher. Jan., 1946. (A foreign correspondent dis- 
cusses the affirmative side of the questian). 
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Square Dancing James M. Lynch, fe. The Chaied Rel 
Dec., 1945. (One teacher’s solution to the problem of a noon- 
hour program). 


Our New Lost Generation. Edith M. Stern. Womgy’, 
Home Companion. Mar., 1946. (What is happening—anq not 
happening—to the thousands of teen-agers who left school fo 
war jobs and who are now out of work and refuse to return 
to school). 


New Books -- - 


What People Are: A Study of Normal Young Men. Clark 
W. Heath in collaboration with Lucien Brouha, Lewise W. 
Gregory, Carl C. Seltzer, Frederick L. Wells, and William 
L. Woods. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press 
1945. 109 pages, $2.00. ; , 


This is an introduction to the Grant Study. The authors have 
been engaged in a cooperative study of normal people for sey- 
eral years, and this book is a summary of their aims and pur- 
poses, early findings, and methods of procedure. In addition to 
selected Harvard undergraduates, groups of men in the armed 
forces and in civilian life were used as subjects. 


Helping Teachers Understand Children. Staff of the Division 
on Child Development and Teacher Personnel, prepared for 
the Commission on Teacher Education. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 1945. 
468 pages, $4.75. 


This book is one of series of reports prepared for the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. This particular project illus- 
trates how teachers and principals increased their understand- 
ing of children through persistent study of the conduct of the 
latter. The method used is to supply the reader with samples 





Whoa! Four “Musts” for Teen-Age Centers. Richmond of what the teachers wrote at different stages during the first 
Barbour. The Clearing House. Dec., 1945. (Discussion of three years of the program in child study in which they were 
four necessary restrictions on operation of teen-age clubs). participating. 
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